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‘Mllemaatel Day 


It is now fifty-two years and a little 
more since the first gun fired on Fort 
Sumter announced to the startled na- 
tion that the Civil War had begun. It 
is forty-eight years since it practically 
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closed at Appomatox. We remember 
both those days perfectly well; we 
shall never forget them. 


Young people may ask: Does going 
to war make men live long? How can 
there be old soldiers forty-eight years 
after the war closed? There were few 
old soldiers in the Civil War. Those 
who were over twenty-five when they 
enlisted have gone to their reward— 


with the exception of one here and 
there. The “gray-beards,” so called, 
because forty-five years of age, were 
mustered into the service as home 
guards, and they have gone on long 
since. Most of those who were over 
twenty-five have gone on; and only 


those remain who were young soldiers, 
boys of sixteen, eighteen, twenty, or 
twenty-one. 

Perhaps our young readers do not 








realize that the Civil War, what we 
used to call the “War of the Rebel- 
lion,” was fought by boys. An old sol- 
dier called on us the other day. He 
was a colonel when he was nineteen. 
Think of it! Captains there were by 
the hundreds, and lieutenants, at twen- 
ty-one. This great war was ‘fought by 
boys; and these boys, to whom we owe 
the fact that we are today a united na- 
tion, are going rapidly. Ten years more 
and there will be only one here and 
there left. Some of these old soldiers 
never saw a battle. None the less, we 
Owe them a debt of gratitude because 
they volunteered for the service of 
their country, and it was not their fault 
that the war was over too soon for 
them to see a battle. This nation will 
never fully realize what it owes to 
these battle-scarred veterans Every 
boy should, on Memorial Day, lift his 
hat to every old soldier 

Many of them are in very poor cir- 


cumstances—some through their own 


fault, others through misfortune, and 
others because they gave the years 
when the accumulation of property was 






easy to the service of the country. 
They fought and died for thirteen dol- 
lars a month. Those who remained at 
home became rich more rapidly than 
they had ever dreamed possible, and 
this wealth has been handed down to 
their children. Every child owes a 
debt of gratitude to the old soldier. 
These men gave us a united nation. 
Had we not been united, had this coun- 
try been divided, as many wished rath- 
er than to fight. we should not have 
the peace that we have now, nor the 
prosperity. nor the inuen ce among the 
nations. We would simply have been 
Warring sections of what was once a 





great nation. Therefore, let us not 
grumble because we pay pensions to 
worthy old soldiers. Let us rather 
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their lives, men who voluntarily chose 
poverty for the sake of their country. 
These men believed that slavery should 


loved. 
the 


flag they 
but in 


ed by the 
this at first, 


not be protect 


They did not 


see 


end came to see that, in the words of 
the immortal Lincoln, this country 
could not survive, half slave and half 
free. 


on this Memorial Day 
call such as we heard 
the soldiers on 


We would like 
to sound a bugle 
when accompanying 


their marches between Richmond and 
Appomattox, to another service, not 
less patriotic and requiring no less 
courage. che at is, to use their power 
and influence, their votes and their 
voice, in sneueeuiien the evils which 


are eating at the heart of this nation— 
the system that can live and pay divi- 
dends only by enticing a certain num- 
ber of thousands of young men each 
year to debauch themselves by drink. 
It often requires quite as much cour- 
age (and sometimes even loss of life) 
to serve the country in this way as it 
does in war. Moral courage is a high- 
er type and more rare than physical 

We would like to summon them to 
protect the girls of America from be- 
ing driven downward because of one 
fall into association with the degraded, 
and their lives offered up as a sacrifice 
to brutal lust for about the same num- 
ber of years that it took to close the 
Civil War. 

We would like to summon them with 
a bugle call to the performance of the 
great duty of every man to be a clean 
man and livé a clean life; to be a de- 
fender of womankind instead of her 
corrupter. 

These are the demands that America 
makes on her men today; and we will 
not be worthy to honor an old soldier 
unless we stand, like him, against un- 
righteousness, though it may appear in 
a different form. 

Honor the old soldier on Memorial 
Day. You will not have an opportunity 
to honor him long; for he will soon 
pass over to the great majority, and 
Memorial Day will no longer b> hon- 
ored by the presence of these war- 
scarred veterans. And in honoring the 
old soldier, resolve, that as he fought 
in war for the honor and integrity of 
his country, so will you fight in peace 
for the same ideals. 





About Sheep 


Assuming that shortly after the pres- 
ent congress adjourns, wool will be 
free and the tariff on woolens reduced 
about 50 per cent, what will the farm- 
er who has been growing sheep at a 
profit do? The first suggestion, we 
would make to him is that he do noth- 
ing hastily. Success in growing sheep 
at a profit depends on so many other 
things than tariffs, that no man should 
get sheepish and scared. 

The tariff that we have enjoyed so 
many years has not increased the num- 
ber of sheep in the United States, nor 
has it even maintained the number. De- 
spite the tariff, sheep have been de- 
clining in numbers, and we have no 
doubt will decline, not because of the 
removal of the tariff, but because of the 
settling up, for the time being at least, 
of the great area of land which has 
heretofere been used exclusively for 
sheep and cattle growing. We say “for 
the time being” because we have a 
conviction that many of the farms that 
are now being dry farmed will eventu- 
ally revert to pastures. This, how- 
ever, is merely a matter of opinion. 

If the farmer has been growing sheep 
mainly for the wool, we think it will be 
best for him to quit it. Tariff or no 
tariff, he will sooner or later have to 
quit it, when the free range is exhaust- 
ed. Sheep can not be grown for the 
wool mainly in any part of the world 
in any agricultural country. They are 
grown in Australia, in South America, 
in Mexico, and on the plains, where 
grass costs little or nothing. As the 
world settles up, this pasture is ex- 
hausted, and fine wool will necessarily 





become high priced, Therefore, the 
vocation of growing sheep for the wool 
must depend upon free pasture, and 
will not be practicable on corn or on 
wheat lands. 

The wise thing for men who have 
been growing sheep for the wool is to 
cross some mutton breed and 


them with 
raise sheep for the mutton, with t 
The lands 





wool as a by-product 

England do not differ very materially 
in price from lands in the United 
States; and yet the English farmer de- 


pends largely on his mutton. He uses 
mutton sheep, however, and wool with 
him is a by-product. 


The question at once arises: Why is 
it that the English farmer can make 


on his mutton sheep on high- 
priced land? There are two reason 
One is that he knows how. The other 
is that his method of handling alain 
prevents losses from stomach worms. 
Labor is cheaper with him; but, more 
important than all, the labor that he 
has is skilled labor—men who have 
been brought up to grow sheep from 
childhood and know all about them. 


money 








Hence the English farmer can make 
money on sheep even on high-priced 
land. 


The great logs to the sheep grower 
in the corn belt comes from the vari- 
ous parasites that prey on sheep; par- 
ticularly tapeworm, grubs, and, worse 
than all, the stomach worm. Losses 
from this cause are smal! in the range 
countries, for the simple reason that 
sheep have so much land to travel over 
that the pastures do not become infest- 
ed. We can grow sheep quite as well 
in this country as in England, when we 
have fenced pastures, so that the sheep 
can be changed from one to another 
and the lambs put on uninfected pas- 
tures, and when we develop a class of 
labor skilled in handling sheep. 

Therefore, if any of our readers have 
kept twenty-five or fifty or a hundred 
head of sheep on the farm at a profit 
in the past, we advise them by no 
means to change, but simply to buy 
better breeding stock, take better care 
of them, and keep right on. There is 
no danger of mutton falling very much 
in price, tariff or no tariff. If the farm- 
er has not gone into sheep, we advise 
him not to go in until he has adopted 
a rotation and has his pastures fenced 
sheep-tight. 

Then we advise him to go in slowly; 
for, while sheep do not require the 
great amount of care that cattle and 
hogs do, the care must be given by 
men who know what the sheep need, 
and just how to doit. This can be ac- 
quired only by experience, and there- 
fore we say, go in slowly. 

If a farmer has fed sheep at a profit 
in the past—and most of the sheep in 
the corn belt are brought in for feed- 
ing purposes—we do not see any rea- 
son why he should not continue, even 
if the tariff is taken off of wool. The 
man growing mutton sheep has not de- 
rived any particular benefit from the 
tariff anyhow. He has been fooled and 
deceived. He has traded good bread 
in the shape of high tariffs on woolens, 
for stones in the shape of a tariff on 
wool. The American people have 
learned to eat mutton, but only since 
the introduction of the mutton breeds 
of sheep; and they will still eat mut- 
ton and pay a good price for it. Hence, 
don't get scared. 

We have kept sheep to the amount 
of two to three hundred through high 
tariff and low tariff. Low tariff had 
the effect of decreasing the _ selling 
value of the stock on hand, largely be- 
cause owners get scared, sheep-like, 
and this was a dead loss; but in either 
case $500 or any less sum invested in 
sheep, well taken care of, will yield 
100 per cent gross profit and still main- 
tain the numbers of the herd, if kept 
in small flocks by a man who is sheep- 
wise. In other words, under both high 
and low tariff it has been possible, 
where the flock was properly taken 
care of, to sell enough wool and lambs 
to pay the first cost, and still maintain 
the flock in equal numbers and quality. 
We believe this can still be done. This 
assumes a rotation of crops, well- 
drained land, fenced pastures, and the 
best of care. 

In short, we do not advise anyone to 
jump into sheep because other people 
get scared and are trying to get out. 
Nor do we advise anyone to get scared 
and get out, provided they have been 
doing well heretofore. The trouble 
with sheep men is that they have al- 
ways acted sheepish, getting scared 


whenever there was a threat of re- 
and then getting ex- 
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cited when they saw that it dig not 
hurt their neighbors, and jumping jpy, 
it without having the farm properly 
fenced into pastures, or the skij] ; 
handie sheep. We shall never get the 


weed pest off our farms under proper 
drainage, until we learn how to handle 
sheep. After that it is an easy proble 2m 
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Hazing at College 
From time immemorial, so far 
know, at least for a very lone 
it has been the custom for sty 
classes, and especially the sopho: 

to haze the incoming freshm: 
toss them in blankets, 
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to 
wrap the -m in 


sticky fly paper, dress them in nigh. 
shirts, and cause them to sing to the 
moon from the top of telegraph poles 


and make them do various stunts, with 
the object of teaching them huuility 
and a proper respect for their supe. 
riors. This has been tolerated by g 
great many of the professors, anq 
therefore regarded as a prank and ey. 
cusable under the circumstances, 

To us it has always seemed brutal, 
not intentionally, of course. The sty. 
dents simply want to have some fyy 
with the greenhorn; there is no harm 
meant. But looking at it from the 
human standpoint, or rather from the 
standpoint of humanity, from the 
standpoint of the duty which one hy- 
man being owes to another, it is not 
excusable, but brutal. 

The freshmen come to college to sp- 
cure an education, not merely an edu- 
cation of the head, but of the whole 
man. They are strangers, possibly 
away from home for the first time, and 
need Kindness, not hazing; a friendly 
hand from some fellow student, and 
not tossing in a blanket, or being com- 
pelled to do some ridiculous stunt that 
weakens their self-respect. 

The hazing evil can not be cured or 
even curbed by the faculty of the col- 
lege. Reform must come through the 
students themselves, and from the 
freshman class, who, having been 
hazed, will become sophomores the 
next year, with the opportunity to re- 
venge on the next freshman class the 
indignities they themselves suffered as 
freshmen. 

We are glad to say that the fresh- 
man class at the Iowa Agricultural 
College at Ames has done this very 
thing. It is eight hundred strong, and 
made up mostly of young men from the 
farms, and therefore the best material 
in the state. This class met of its own 
accord, passed resolutions pledging 
themselves not to haze the next class 
of freshmen. More than that, they 
have directed their class captain to sé- 
lect thirty men out of the class, who 
are to go to the college a few days be 
fore it opens, and meet the trains for 
the purpose of welcoming the incom- 
ing ireshmen, helping them to secure 
rooms or anything that may add to 
their comfort. We are informed that 
no other class in the United States 
has taken this step before. 

This is applied Christianity, and it 
will do very much to strengthen the 
confidence of the farmers of Iowa and 
adjoining states, who want to send 
their sons to college. As Theodore 
Roosevelt would say: This is fine! It 
is, in fact, the finest thing we have 
heard of from the college for a good 
while, and parents will be glad to hear 
it. The professors with the right ideals 
of education will be giad to hear it 
and we hope the example will be fol- 
lowed by colleges all over the United 
States. It is an example well worth 
imitating. The Christian young men 
in these colleges have done this in a 
small way as a Christian duty to oth- 
er young men; but when a whole ciass 
takes this stand, it means that in Iowa 
there will be developed a higher stan- 
dard of mangood than can be found in 
any college where the old, barbarous 
practice of hazing is continued. 

There is a deeper significance in 
this action of the freshmen than ap- 
pears on the surface. It indicates 4 
moving spirit at Ames of which the 
school has long been in need. Care- 
ful observers have for some years felt 
that while Ames has been strong in 
technical instruction, it has not been 
so strong as might be desired in that 
sort of spirit which makes for high 
ideals and real character. Material 
success—any way to win—has been 
magnified, and in one department, un- 
til very recently, has been dire: tly 
taught. The action of the freshmen 
reveals a new influence at work, ‘he 
raising of a new standard, which really 
represents Iowa ideals. 
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Flour and Grass Plus Knack 
Flour plus knack means that indis- 
ensable necessity of life: good bread 

_pread that goes down sweetly, bread 

that is just right, bread of which even 

sne crust tastes good, so that you want 
ne heel of the loaf. Flour minus knack 


the 
means soggy bread, sad bread, bread 
shat lies in the stomach like lead, or 


that is baked until it would an- 
ya brickbat, or bread that gets 
bread that is anything but good, 
and that may combine several sorts of 
badne <s in one concrete whole. 

Flour plus knack means those deli- 
iscuits that melt in your mouth, 


pread 
swer ! 
mold: 





cious bi : 

and tiat make you pass up beefsteak, 
or even ham and eggs, whether at sup- 
per 0! preakfast. Minus knack it means 


piscuits heavy, biscuits yellow, biscuits 
that make you pessimistic, disconso- 
Jate, and make this world seem but a 
sad and dreary abode; biscuits that 
lead to dyspepsia. 

Flour plus knack plus butter means 
toast of which you never seem to get 
enough, and of which the taste re- 
mains With you as a pleasant memory 
all the day long. Minus knack, it 
means disappointment. Flour plus 
knack means waffles, the memory of 
which is a delight. Without knack, it 
means Waffles that remind you of noth- 
ing so much in texture and color as a 
piece of chamois skin. 

Flour plus knack plus apples means 
the kind of pies that mother used to 
make. Minus knack it means those 
sad, watery pies which you often find 
at hotels, and that make you resolve 
that you will never, never have an- 
other attack of pi-e-ty. 

If you were so unfortunate in your 
courting as to be compelled all your 
life to eat sad bread, sac biscuit, pies 
which by their toughness make you 
long tor the days of your youth, and 
doughnuts Which are a delusion and a 
snare, you can not well help remem- 
bering that it takes as much flour, as 
veast, as much heat, as much of 















much 
evervthing that is used to make this 
sad bread of any kind, from the loaf 


to shortcake, as it does to make that 
which is a delight and a pleasant mem- 
ory. All the difference is that one is 
“plus knack” and the other is “minus 


knack.’ 





If we are asked what this mysterious 
knack is, we reply: It is know-how 
| personality. Some may call it 
“sumption.” The know-how can be 
obtained if there be first a willing 


mind. Personality is that indefinable 
something which has defied explana- 
tion by the philosopher, the poet, the 
reacher, the politician and the man 
f business; but which is none the less 
apable of development or improve- 


If anyone is disposed to complain of 
the lack of knack in the better half, or 
in the superintendent of the culinary 
department, it might be well to make 
a trip to the barn and examine the hay, 
ially the clover. It might be well 
to interview “Bossy” and get her opin- 
ion of the hay she is obliged to eat, 
volens,” that is, willingly or 
unwillingly. It may be far more musty 
than the bread. It may be less digest- 
ible. It may lead to unthrift. It may 
lead to that pessimistic view of things 

wall prevent the cow from giving 
down milk or the steer from putting 
on Tat. 
Good hay, sweet hay, hay that is 
rolied as a sweet morsel under the 
tongue, and is brought up again for 
another taste of its sweetness, and thus 
fitted for digestion and assimilation, 
production of milk or beef, is 
Simply grass plus knack. Whether in 
the kitchen or the barn or the field, it 
is the same: the raw material and the 
Skill to utilize it. Many a cow will 
I winter be condemned to eat hay 
is little better than straw, hay 
is mow burned, hay that is moldy, 
that is musty, hay that is only 
‘ly digestible and possibly even poi- 
ous, simply because the farmer 
the knack to make good hay. 
don’t know that it requires as 
hn skill to make good hay as it does 
nake good bread, but we imagine 
difference is not so very great after 

It depends upon knack, which in 
field as in the house is a combina- 
tion of know-how and personality. Hay 
IS just dried grass, and the knack con- 
Sists in getting the water out of the 
‘Tass through the leaves instead of 

rough the stems, and getting it out 
quickly, before the leaf structure is de- 
Stroyed. No amount of telling can give 
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the knack. It can give the know-how. 
Just as no amount of studying cook- 
books can give the knack, although it 
gives the know-how. The knack is a 
personal quality, which can be evolved 
and developed only by the person. 

A good deal depends on knowing 
how, or rather knowing when to cut 
grass. This is particularly true of clo- 
ver and alfalfa. The philosophy of it 
is very simple: to cut the grass at the 
time when it has the greatest amount 
of digestible nutrients. In the case of 
clover this is when there is the fullest 
amount of bloom possible, which, as a 
matter of fact, is when the middle head 
of the trinity of heads is turning brown. 
This is the ideal time, but it is not al- 
ways the practical time. For if the 
farmer has a large acreage of hay to 
be cut and is short of help, he must 
either begin before the ideal time, in 
which case he will find it difficult to 
evaporate the moisture except in the 
best of weather; or he must allow more 
than one-third of the heads to turn 
brown, and he is fortunate if he gets 
through before three-thirds of the 
heads of what he cuts last have turned 
brown. In this case he suffers loss be- 
cause there is too large a development 
of woody fiber. It is easy to tell when 
to cut clover, but it is not easy to do 
it, for the reason that the weather is 
an unknown and uncertain quantity, 
and we are dependent on the weather 
for success in curing good clover hay. 
The time to cut alfalfa is when it be- 
gins to put out buds from the crown, 
which is usually about the time of 
blooming. 

Whether cutting clover or alfalfa or 
any other kind of grass, the problem 








hay or good, whether your cows will 
give plenty of milk or disappoint you, 
whether your steers will take on fat 
and your stock cattle will thrive or not, 
all depends a great deal upon the skill 
of your management, upon your knack 
in putting up hay. You can get the 
know-how through books and papers 
and farmers’ institutes, in fact, from 
many sources. Even if you have none 
of these to help you, you will get it 
yourself by close observation and by 
thinking over a few simple things. The 
knack you will have to acquire for 
yourself; and that is largely a matter 
of personality. But don’t complain of 
the good woman’s shortcomings in the 
making of bread of any kind until you 
have acquired the knack of making 
good hay. Our own observation is that 
there are a good many more house- 
wives with the knack of making good 
bread than there are husbands with the 
knack of making good hay. 


Why Clover Did Not Catch 


No matter what the season may be, 
there will be a number of farmers dis- 
appointed in securing a stand of clo- 
ver. It has always been so. It will 
not always be so, but it will be so for 
a long time to come. Failures in se- 
curing a stand of clover have become 
so frequent of late years that many 
farmers regard the securing of a stand 
as a matter of good luck rather than 
good management. From our point of 
view, it is not a matter of luck to any 
great extent, but mainly a matter of 
management; and if it is partly a mat- 
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is to evaporate the surplus water be- 
fore the leaf structure is destroyed. For 
while the grass is standing, the roots 
send up a constant stream of sap 
through the stems out into the branch- 
es and leaves. It is in this way that 
the plant structure is built up. When 
you separate it from the root in making 
hay, your problem is simply to evapor- 
ate this surplus sap in the shortest 
possible time. You must depend on the 
air to do the evaporating; and the ra- 
pidity of the process will depend upon 
two or three things over which you 
have no control whatever: the moisture 
or dryness of the air, the percentage 
of sunshine, and the force and direc- 
tion of the wind. The problem, there- 
fore, is to have as much of it exposed 
to the air currents as you possibly can. 
Herein lies the value of the tedder. 

If the swath is heavy, and rain should 
fall directly after cutting, your grass 
will be packed, and a hot sun following 
will kill the leaf structure of the upper 
part of the swath, while the lower part 
of it is still green. When you destroy 
the leaf structure, the excess moisture 
must come out through the stem. There 
being few pores in the stem through 
which it can evaporate, the process 
must be a slow one and you are doomed 
to have a poor quality of hay. 

This is about all that can be said 
about hay making. How to apply it isa 
different proposition, involving knowl- 
edge of the weather, timing the cut- 
ting of your grass so that it will re- 
ceive no damage if a rain should fall 
before it dries out, thorough organiza- 
tion of your forces—hands, horses and 
machinery—which can be acquired only 
by practical experience. 

Whether your cattle will eat poor 





ter of bad luck, there is a cure in good 
management. 

Some stands will fail because the 
land has been farmed a long time, the 
lime washed or worked out of it, and 
it has become acid. The clovers, espe- 
cially the large varieties, will be miss- 
ing when you come to look for them 
on such lands. The seed may have 
germinated, the plant may have come 
up, lived as long as it could on the 
stored nutriment in the seed, and then 
died because the farmer had not pro- 
vided the conditions which the clover 
plant required. 

Other stands may be a failure be- 
cause the farmer was not careful to 
provide germinable seed. He might 
about as well have sown seed largely 
mixed with sand or sawdust. Of 
course, this is not a matter of luck, 
but simply a matter of management. 
The farmer did not exhibit good horse 
sense in not knowing whether the seed 
he sowed was germinable or not. 

Again, some plants will be thin be- 
cause the farmer threw the seed on 
the top of the ground and failed to 
harrow it. If the ground had been wet 
all the time, it might have grown; but 
moisture being limited, perhaps defi- 
cient, the plant never could get suf- 
ficient moisture to soak up the hard 
shell enough to start growth. This 
seed will lie till next year, get soaked 
up during the winter, and probably 
start growing when the farmer does 
not expect it, and perhaps does not 
want it. There is no luck about this. 
If your seed is germinable and the 
soil not acid, if you will put it in deep 
enough to secure sufficient moisture, 
and not deep enough to exclude the 
air, it can not help growing. It would 





be a miracle if it did not grow. This 
failure might have been prevented by 
good management. 

Then again, it may have grown, but 
was overshadowed by a nurse crop of 
late oats or perhaps weeds in a wet 
place. It was all there when the grain 
was cut, but looked sickly. Then came 
hot winds in July, and when the farm- 
er went out to look for his clover a 
month afterwards, it was not there. 
Now, that was not the fault of the 
land. It was not the fault of the clo- 
ver; but the fault of the farmer him- 
self. He should not have sown late 
oats as a nurse crop, but an early va- 
riety. If he really wanted clover, he 
should not have sown a full seeding, 
but a half or two-thirds. 

Other stands will be a failure be- 
cause of the lodging of very heavy 
grain in spots. This is particularly 
true of winter wheat. You seldom 
miss a stand, if properly sown in rye 
on the right kind of land, because the 
rye allows for free aeration and sun- 
shine, and it is not apt to lodge. Where 
the wheat runs to thirty, forty and 
forty-five bushels to the acre, as it did 
in some sections of the corn belt last 
year, and lodges before it colors, the 
clover stand—no matter how good at 
the start nor how favorable the con- 
ditions—will likely be missing. 

What is to be done in this case, or 
in any other case where the ground is 
not acid? There is one ¢hing that can 
be done, if the farmer will think about 
it right and in time. In all the south- 
ern part of our territory, say in the 
winter wheat belt, he can recover the 
lost stand in these lodged spots or por- 
tions of the field by stacking his grain, 
then disking the ground, sowing good, 
germinable clover seed, and putting it 
in deep enough to secure moisture. He 
can do this by disking it in, or by drill- 
ing it in; but he must do it in August, 
so that the clover will have time to 
provide fcr itself a winter covering. 
Don’t wait till September. Clover will 
grow in August just as well as in April, 
if you will put it in deep enougli to 
secure moisture and give it the full 
use of the land. In August, the farmer 
is not likely to be troubled with weeds, 
which furnish the objection to sowing 
clover in the humid section without a 
nurse crop. The time for the spring 
weeds is over. 

Therefore, we advise now, as we did 
last year, a thorough investigation of 
the clover sown in April, and re-sow- 
ing when necessary. There are times 
when this can not be done. We have 
had vears of drouth when the ground 
was so dry that clover would not have 
a chance to grow if sown in August. 
In that case we would wait till the 
next spring (we are speaking now of 
portions of the field), and would sow 
clover and oats; and if the land is in- 
tended for meadow, mow the oats with 
the clover that grew the spring be- 
fore. If intended for pasture, the oats 
will furnish pasture, and you will have 
a satisfactory stand of clover. 

The thing we want to impress upon 
the minds of our readers is that grow- 
ing clover is not a matter of luck, but 
simply a question of management; and 
the sooner we get down to a careful 
study of the conditions under which 
clover will grow, the less cause we will 
have for complaining about throwing 
away clover seed year after year, and 
vet not getting a stand. 

3ut, you say, how can I know wheth- 
er my land is acid or not? Go to the 
drug store and get five cents’ worth of 
blue litmus paper, or two cents’ worth, 
or one cents’ worth. Take a sample 
of your soil, wet it, cut a slit in it, and 
slip in a strip of the litmus paper and 
leave it there for an hour or two. Take 
out the paper and what change 
has been made in the color. The red- 
ness of the paper will determine the 
degree of acidity. If you find that it is 
acid. get some ground limestone and 
apply it at the rate of two tons to the 
acre. Until you do this, your land will 
not grow much clover. 


note 





Most silos in the west are empty now 
and will remain empty until next Sep- 
tember. Hundreds of the stave silos 
will either fall down or be blown down 
through pure carelessness on the part 
of the owners. If the hoops are tight- 
ened as the silo dries out, and if the 
braces are kept in proper condition, 
there will be no trouble, but the stave 
silo is just like the old-fashioned wood- 
en wash pail. If the hoops are per- 
mitted to become loose, the silo will 
fall to pieces, or the first wind will 
blow it down, 
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(4) 
Australian Meats in California 


If any of our readers are resting 
easy in the belief that the meat pro- 
ducer’s interasts will not ultimately 


suffer through free meat and a tariff 
on live cattle, they would do well to 
note what is going on on the Pacific 


coast. 


On May 15th 400,000 pounds of re- 


frigerated Australian beef and mutton 
were landed from the steamer Tahiti 
at San Francisco. This shipment was 


arranged for by independent dealers 
in meats, with the understanding that 
only a nominal profit should be made 
in San Francisco; and it is stated by 
the I agreement is 
violated, Australia wv direct. 
Four days later Australian meat was 
put on the market in Los Angeles, 
with the result that «+e local prices 
for meat (which the chief meat in- 
spector pronounced in good condition) 


press that if thi 








1] ship 


were from three to ten cents lower 
than the price of prime grades of 
eastern meat. It is reperted that the 


Union Steamship Company is so cer- 
tain that the trade will be permanent, 
that it has placed orders for four re- 
frigerator ships to be used exclusively 
on the Australia-San Francisco run. 
The dispatch states that this is froz- 
Australian meat There is a dif- 
ference between frozen and chilled 
meat. Frozen meat, particularly in 
warm clima must be sold soon af- 
ter it is thawed out, as it spoils easily. 


en 


tes, 


It therefore sells at a lower price both 
in England and the United States. The 
climate of California would be quite 


favorable for handling this sort of 
meat. But if Australia can ship meat, 
whether frozen or chilled, at a profit, 
after paying the duty of one and a 
half cents a pound (not half a cent 


have it), they 
added profit after the 


as some of the 
can sell it at an 


papers 


duty is removed. 

We had not anticipated any very 
great im nediate supply of meat from 
either Australia or the Argentine, in 
case the propose d tariff should go into 
effe but these reports of shipments 
and sales at prices lower than Amer- 
ican meats on the Pacific coast have a 


rather ugly look. 

The thing we } 
this free me 
lead farmers to ab: 
their live stock growing 


tion 


ave feared most about 
is that it would 
1don or de crease 
turn their 


there 


at business 








and 
atte to grain, than which 
is no surer way of decreasing still fur- 
ther the fertility of Americar 

The ility is 
not only to the the 


soils. 
Vital 
farmer, 


maintenance of fert 


profits of 


but to the welfare of the country it- 
self. By so mu as the cost of meat 
just so 


is decreased in this way, by 

ty of the farmer 
ultimate end of which 
decrease in the cost 
increase 





much will the pr 
be dec reased, the 
is no permanent 


of living, but an 





Four Two-Year-Old Steers 


When at Manhattan in April, 
ited the barns and yards of the animal 
husbandry department of the Agricul- 
tural C¢ Kansas. We saw many 
things whic but 


we vis- 


yllege of 
h interested us, noth- 


ing that interested us more than four 
steers of the same age, that had been 
kept under radically different condi- 
tions. All were two-year-olds. 

The first had never lost his calf fat, 
and has had all he could eat ren the 


The lines have fallen 
pleasant places. He 
The second had 
ice ration for 
enough to 


day he was born. 
to him in very 
weighed 1,558 pounds. 
been kept on a maintenar 
one year; that is, fed just 
maintain his body without allowing it 
to increase in weight. During the sec- 
ond year he had all he wanfed to eat. 
He weighed 1.200 pounds. The lines 
had not fallen to the third steer in 
pleasant places. He had been kept on 
a maintenance ration all the time, and 
weighed 780 pounds. The fourth was 
about as miserable looking a specimen 
of bovine type as we have ever seen. 
He was runty, had a big head, small 
bones; his hair stood straight up, and 
we could not see much sign of flesh. He 
weighed 206 pounds. It will be inter- 
to know what can be made of 
him when the sun shines brighter for 
him and the powers that be are more 
merciful. 
We wer 
the 
on different 


not tell you 


esting 


interested in 
feeding of different lots of steers 
kinds of silage. We will 
about that until we have 


also greatly 











the bulletin before us. Suffice it to say 








that there is comparatively little dif- 
ference between sorghum silage and 
corn silage and kafir silage, and partic- 
ularly between the last two. We have 
often advised our readers who have 
silos to have a field of sorghum, — 
mix it with the corn in the silo, when 


the corn is too dry. With thi 
ment before us, we feel 
You are perfectly in 
of sorghum exclusive 
let it stand till the 

Kansas still keeps on doin 1g things, 
and we know of no college that is do- 
ing better things in the lines that im- 


Ss Aries 

like saying: 

making s 

_* ide d 
I 


seeds are 


liage 


you 


sate 






mediately affect the prosperity of the 
farmer, and particularly the farmer in 
Kansas. 





The Crop Condition 


ground late 
the Iowa 


Corn is going into the 
this season. A 
weather bureau reported about 20 per 
cent of the corn area planted. Over 
most of the central valleys there was 
heavy rainfall last week, and little corn 
was planted until the latter part of the 
week, and the first of this week. The 
excessive rainfall and the unusually 
low temperature has not been favor- 
able to planted corn. - the whole, 
therefore, the season so far has been 
quite unfavorable for the corn crop. 
There is, however, no need for the 
good farmer to be discouraged. The 
ground is full of moisture, and with 
such temperatures as we have warrant 
for expecting at this time of the year, 
corn planted this week and next will 
come along rapidly, and with good 
care will make a satisfactory crop— 
barring a very unfavorable fall. Time 
has been and work delayed be- 


week ago 


‘ost 


cause of the untimely rains, and there 
will be more weeds to fight, but the 
farmer who works with the weather 
instead of fighting it, and who has 
spent planning to 


his extra time in 
make every lick count, has mn 
worry. 

The good farmer will usually make 
the most money in an unfavorable sea- 
son. Anybody can farm successfully 
when all of the conditions are right, 
and the result is a big crop whic! 
brings a low price. It is when condi- 
tions are unfavorable that the good 
farmer reaps the benefit of his study 
and experience, and, so far as the corn 
crop is concerned, this giv- 
ing him his opportunit 


» need to 


season is 





Tariff On Farm Products 


Evidently the committee sent to 


Washington some weeks since by the 
Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Association 
succeeded in making a dent in the 


democratic program. As the tariff bill 
passed the house, it reduced the duty 
of 10 per cent on live stock and admit- 
ted meat free. It also placed a duty of 
10 cents per bushel on wheat and oats 
and admitted flour and oat meal free. 
It is now announced that the senate 
sub-committee will insist upon either 
free cattle, as well as free meat, and 
free wheat as well as free flour, or will 
place a duty upon both, and it is un- 
derstood that President Wilson will 
acquiesce in either arrangement. 





Good Feed Mixture for 
Young Pigs 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“How is my pig ration? I have 104 
pigs sucking fifteen sows, which I am 
feeding ten pounds of ground oats, 
five pounds of middlings, two and one- 
half pounds of oil meal, two pounds of 
meat meal (60 per cent protein), and 
about thirty pounds of corn, or what 
they will eat. Oats,are worth 32 cents 
per bushel, middlings $1.25 per hun- 
dred, oil meal $1.50 per hundred, meat 
meal $2.25 per hundred, and corn 50 
cents a bushel. I am feeding the fore- 
going amounts night and morning in 
addition to four gallons of separated 
milk in each feed. I mix the milk and 
water to make a thick swill, which I let 
stand from one feed to the next. I 
want to crowd these pigs as fast as 
possible. I have timothy and blue 
grass pasture, and will have rape the 
last of June.” 

Our correspondent is feeding a well- 
balanced ration which should give him 
good results. If all the feeds are of 
his pigs should find it 


good quality, 











extremely palatable and do splendidly 
on it. After the pigs are weaned and 
turned on the blue grass and timothy 
pasture, it would be well, from the 
standpoint of economy, gradually to 
drop all the feeds out except corn and 
tankage. On blue grass and timothy 
pasture, seven parts of corn and one 
of tankage should be about the right 
proportion. On rape pasture, the pro- 
portion that is economical is about 
one of tankage to fifteen or twenty of 
corn. If our correspondent has not al- 
ready done so, he should read over 
carefully our Boys’ Corner of April 
18th, which gives full directions for 
feeding spring pigs 





How Much Corn for Hogging 
Down? 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have sixteen acres of corn which 
I intend to hog down this fall. I have 
about 125 hogs. Is sixteen acres too 
much for these hogs? I intend to sow 
rape in the corn. When should I sow 
it, and how muck should I seed to the 
acre?” 

There are different 
Some 


ways of hog- 
ging down corn. turn as many 
as thirty hogs to the acre, hogging 
down their corn in about three weeks. 
Others turn on about ten hogs to the 
acre, and expect the ordinary field of 
corn to last them about two months. 


We certainly would seed rape, cow- 
peas or rye in corn which is to be 
hogged down. All of these crops 


should be put in at the last cultiva- 
tion, the general plan being to sow 
just ahead of the cultivator. Because 
of its cheapness, our correspondent 
had best use rape, broadcasting it at 
the rate of about six pounds to the 
acre. 


Hnw to Breed Up Seed Corn 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The great cause of small ears in corn 
is inbreeding. This can be avoided, 
if each farmer will have his own seed 





plot. Put the seed plot in on one side 
of the regular field. Select the best 
home grown seed ears to plant in ev- 
ery other row. Plant the alternate 
rows with the very best seed of the 
same variety which can be got from 


another corn 
ing away for it. 
the bought seed. 


grower, preferably send- 
Detassel the rows of 

Pick the seed corn 
from the detasseled rows. By this pro- 
cess you buy each year only seed 
enough to plant one-half of the seed 
plot. Unrelated corn is mated. If two 
farmers would combine and do this, 
and then exc! seed corn for every 
other row in planting the field, there 
would be practically no inbred corn in 
the general field. But they should 
buy their corn for their seed plots 
from different places. 

If a one-acre seed plot is used, the 
farmer would not need to buy over 
two or three quarts of seed each year, 
and so, if he sent to the raisers of pre- 
mium corn and bought only choice 
ears, the expense would be small and 
all the benefit in yield of cross breed- 
ing would be secured. 

FRANK HOSKINS 

Missouri. 


lange 


Taney County, 
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Anderson Loader Loads Manure 


cornstalks, stack bottoms, dirt. gravel, sand. 
No hand work. Write 


ANDERSON MFG. CO., Osage City. Kansas 





Attention, Farmers! 











Just what you've been looking for. Tue 
handlest thing on the market 

Saves shed room, changing wagons, etc 

Nine wagons for the price of one. Lights, duray 
and attract iv 

Write for F ree Trial Offer. Doit now. 


SUTHERLAND MFG. CO., Madrid, lows 


ey 


10% MORE CORN 
_ FROM EVERY 
ACRE 











Peters Surface Cultivator Shovels 
cover every inch of the soil—kill the weedg 
like magic—save all the corn roots; thig 
means 10% more corn. Fit any culti- 
vator, round or slot shanks. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, write us. 


PETERS PUMP COMPANY, 


Kewanee, Illinois 





you CAN SAVE TIME 
Fully Guaranteed 
Hay Carriers, Forks, Slings, 
» Pulleys, Barn Tools 
“STRICKLER’S” 
**Easy Way To Raise Hay”’ 
Write today for large 
o)/"FREE CATALOGUE” 


: “ STRICKLER HAY TOOL CO. 
W F. N. Main St., Janesville, Wis. 
The Never 


Getaway BIT 


Take out your wildest horses 
and mnules, It’ 8 guarant 
do the work. Stops ar 
away team, good for bac k a. 
breaking colts, rides perfectly 






























safe. If not satisfactory money 
refunded. Write for circular 


Price @1.25. 
WM. H. NIEMANN 
R. 27. Litchfield, IL. 


EARLY SEED CORN 


Hand selected, graded and tested and ready for 
immediate shipment 
Will produce a crop if planted by June 15 








Pride of the North (90 days)...1 bu. $2.50, 10 bu. #22. 
Iowa Gold Mine (95 days)...... 1 bu. $2.50, 10 bu 222.50 
Farmers Re 2ltance (95 days)...1 bu. $2.50, 10 bu. 222.50 
E arly Yellow Dent (95 days)...1 bu. $2.25, 10 bu. #20.00 
I ‘lint (90 days)...1 bu. $2.50, 10 bu. $22.50 

te Flint (90 ¢ days) 1 1 bu, $2.50, 10 bu. 222.50 

Evergreen Sweet Fodder Lehane 1 bu. $2.50, 10 bu. #22.50 


Rape, Cane, Millet, Alfalfa, 
Forage Crops Cow Peas, Soy Beans, etc. 
German Millet (Shield grade)...1 bu. $1.60, 5 bu. 87 : 
German Millet (Standard grade) 1] bu. $1.35, 5 bu % 


Hungarian (Choice grade)....... 1 bu. $1.70, 5 bu 33.00 
New Era Cow Peas..........+.. 1 bu. $3.25, 5 bu. 215.0 
RONOW BOF BOOB ss 6.0ccs2cceee 1 bu. $3.25, 5 bu. $15.50 
Alfalfa (Shield grade)........ 1 bu. $11.75, 5 bu. 253.00 
Alfalfa (Standard grade)....... 1 bu. 89.00, 5 bu. 344.00 
Le Ba rrr ree 100 Ibs. 28.00 


Amber Cane (Shield grade) 100 lbs. 
Amber Cane for Fodder, 100 Ibs. $2.50, 

Bags free and on cars at Des Moines. 
IOWA SEED CO., Dept. D-2, Des Moines, lowa 


CANE SEED 


Amber Fodder Cane Millet 
Cow Peas Essex Rape Sand Vetch 
Alfalfa and Sweet Corn 


A fine stock of recleaned and tested seed. Prices 


and samples on application. 
COLE’S SEED STORE, PELLA, IOWA 


FINE DRIED SEED CORN 


Grown from premium stock. Silver Mine, Reid's 
Yellow Dent and Yellow Rose. Tests 95 per cent 
Write for particulars. 
EMORY BROWN, 


3, 1000 Ibs. #27.59 
1000 Ibs. 222.00 











Mitchellville,l ows 








Choice recleaned seed must be 


GOOD recleaned, 

not trrigated seed. 

Write for samples 

and prices. 

J. JACOBSON 
sold—$2.20 per cwt., sacks free. 


CANE SEED SSsserare: 


LFALFA, $6; sweet clover, S11; cane, 
Z millet, timothy, $1.50. Pigs. S11. 
Cholera serum, 2 cents. Farms for sale and 
rent oncrop payments. Joho Mulhall, Sioux City, I 


FANCY GERMAN MILLET SEED 


80c per bus. D. E. Rape, Cane, Cow Peas, Alfalfa 
F. M. WEST, Seed Serchent. Corydon, lowa. 











Ebony wariety. Price, 
2.00 ag bushel. Write 
Sov Beans::"s: vaencsse. 
Dalton City, [illinois 


SWEET 2250. 


for hay, pasture and fertilizer 





Large biennial cultivated variety 
Price and 


circular how to grow it sent free on r 
CLOVER 


quest. E. BAR 


TON, Box 2, Falmouth. Ky 
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~~ STUDYING AGRICULTURAL EUROPE 


Note Book and Cameia in 
Foreign Countries. 

















= 
Belgium 


The appearance of the farm yard 


we | rench. The whitewashed brick 





nn nd barn were arranged to form 
the solid sides of a square around a 
prick-paved courtyard, in the center 
ot eh was the well-kept manure 

led out some typical Belgian 
. The picture shows that they 
" airly good dual purpose sort. In 
rolor tiey are black and white, and a 
plue roan. They weigh nearly as much 
as jual purpose Short-horns, per- 
naps 1.000 to 1,100 pounds. Although 
it was rather late in the morning, they 
were still milking in the cow stable. 
Girls were doing the milking, and in 
on stance we noticed that there was 
a 2 on each side milking one cow. 
After they were through milking, they 
poured the milk into an open tub, in 
which I could see little straws float- 
ing. I hope that other Belgians are 
more careful of their milk than they 


n this farm. Mr. De Vuyst told 
t the Belgians were a good milk- 
producing breed, averaging between 
ihree and four gallons of milk daily 
throughout the milking period. We 
could see for ourselves that they had a 
fairly good beef conformation. 
iving this farm, we drove several 
miles ‘ough a beautiful forest. It 
was largely beech and oak, but the 
vounger plantings were mostly ever- 
greens. Some of the avenues along 
whi we drove were imposing, with 
the tall, straight beech trees on either 
side In the midst of the forest we 
came to a lodge where lunch had been 
ordered for us. We ate with Mr. De 
Vuvst, several foresters, and a leading 
horticulturist of the neighborhood. Eat- 
ing lunch, we again realized that we 
were in the midst of people with 
French customs; although it was the 
middle of the day, there were several 
wine glasses around each plate. 
We were surprised to learn how 
much emphasis they place on forestry 














in Belgium. One out of every five acres _ 


is in forest. One hundred years ago, 
3elzium was following the same pol- 
icy in regard to forests which has been 
in use in this country until very re- 
cently. Most of the forest land was in 
the hands of individuals who cleared 
off the best timber and then let the 
land lie Ww aste. Then the Belgian gov- 
vate naive couldn’t be trusted to 
manage forests properly. So she went 
to work and educated foresters, and 
now in little Belgium, less than one- 
fifth the size of Iowa, there are over 
700 official foresters. Some of these 
men have spent four years studying 
agriculture and forests at the state ag- 
ricultural college. A number have 
studied forestry in other European 
ountries, and all of them have had to 
do practical work. In the poorer parts 
of Belgium, forestry experts give sixty 
lectures each winter to encourage the 
planting of forests. Forests are ex- 
empted from taxation for the first ten 
years, The very best advice may be 
had free of charge. About a third of 
the forest land of Belgium is owned by 
Villages. These villages may plant 
land to forests, bearing only half of the 
initial expense, the state bearing the 
other half. Moreover, the state will 
look after them free of charge for the 
first ten years. It seems that the Bel- 
government is even wider awake 

0 the importance of forestry than the 


— A 


zovernments of France, Germany or 
Switzerland. 

The land that is put into timber is of 
course the poorest in the country. Most 
C is hilly or sandy, although some 


is fairly fertile. The value per acre 
is only $15 or $20, and the total cost 
©: the trees and the labor of setting 
them out and caring for them, togeth- 
€r with the interest on the investment, 
brings the cost of a forest up to $40 or 
$50 per acre. Every four or five years 
ew of the trees are taken out, but 
e final harvest is not until the forest 
forty or fifty years old. It is then 
pected to yield around $300 worth of 
nber, more or less, according to the 

and the care. An annual return 
Ci five per cent on the investment is 
considered a fair average. 

Lunch over, we left the lodge and 
vent for a walk with the foresters 
through the timber. There were hun- 
dreds of varieties in all stages of 
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growth. 
assortments of 
that they 


ter s 


for the 


were there wide 
evergreens. 
more and more 
emphasis on evergreen planting in Bel- 
gium. 

For three or * months every win- 
> 30,000 Belgians are employed 
in keeping up the forests. This is good 
forests, and good for the farm 
laborers who otherwise 
little to do at this season of the year. 


BY HENRY A. WALLACE 


Never before nor 


would have but 


Leaving the beautiful forest behind | Most courteous to 


us, 


inspecting houses. There were | taste was as fine as the appearance. On 
hundreds and thousands of them, Al- | My notebook now some 
together : locality we were | purple stains which bring to memory 
told that there were over 1,000 acers | the occasion when tasted 


under glass. 
ers of 
showed us how Prine managed them. In 
most cases there was an underground 
burning coal or 


stove or furnace for 














we spent the rest of the afternoon 


Visited several own- 
houses, and they | Were the Musquat, 
and the Gros Colman, 

By means of the heat they are able 
to ripen the grapes at almost any sea- 
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anything to equal them. 
clusters were a foot 
and weighed over three 
happiness was made 
one of our hosts, Mr. 


grapes for the first time. 





Our party in a young Belgian forest. 


under 
In most of 
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were 
seen 
the 
long, 
Our 
when 
, Who was 
way, 
The 


Some of 


clipped off several bunches for us. 


wood at one end. Connected with this 
It seems | were clay tile running 
surface of the glass house. 
the glass houses were 
Such wonderful grape. s 


the 


The varieties 
the Queen Victoria 














son, but most of them are marketed in 
October, or in March or April. To look 
down the center of a glass house full 
of ripening grapes is a beautiful sight. 
The vines are planted near the edges 
of the house, and are trained up just 
under the glass. The bunches hang 
down from above, about as thick as 
possible without touching each other. 
The average house I judged to be about 
70 feet long and 28 feet wide, and we 
were told that the yearly gross in- 
come from such a house varies from 
$200 to $500, or $4,00 to $10,000 gross 
per acre. The original cost of such a 
house is about $z00. In my notebook 
I have the yearly cost of running ex- 
pense at $100, but there is a question 
mark after the figure. The land is 
worth about $1,600 per acre. The 
grapes yield about 1,200 pounds per 
house, and sell for 20 cents to $1 per 
pound. Not all the glass houses were 
in grapes. Some were growing peach- 
es and others tomatoes. It is said that 
some of the larger farmers, with thirty 
or forty glass houses, will make as 
much as $8,000 net annually. 

We stood on a hill and looked over 
a rather rough, rolling country covered 
with glass houses, and realized that 
here was some of the most intensive 
farming in the world. 

Mr. De Vuyst took us through his 
home in Brussels. We were greatly 
pleased with its plain, sensible and 
tasteful decorations. We noticed that 
a clover leaf figure was a border in 
some of the rooms. That was because 
he was connected with agriculture, said 
Mr. De Vuyst. To me the most inter- 
esting part of the whole house was the 
children’s room. Here a sort of coun- 
ter was fixed up, equipped with scales, 
and we understood that the children 
weighed and kept account of the food 
material which came into the house. 
On the walls were pictures represent- 
ing the Virtues. A man was vigorously 
sawing wood, as I remember it. to rep- 
resent Industry. There were many 
conveniences for bringing knowledge 
to children in a vivid way, but I have 
forgotten most of them. 

Behind the house was a neatly kept 
garden with a great variety of plants. 
Each one was labeled with its common 
and scientific name. The children play- 
ing in the garden might in this way 
learn the proper names for each kind 
of plant. 

Mr. De Vuyst gave us a very nice 
dinner at his home. As guests there 
were, as I remember it, a Russian lady 
interested in education, a Brazilian lady 
also interested in education; Mr. Me- 
lotte, the separator manufacturer, and 
his brother, a plow manufacturer; a 
leading horticulturist from near Brus- 
sels, a Hindu investigating agricultur- 
al codnitions, and ourselves, represent- 
ing some eight different states, from 
Montana to Rhode Island. None of us 
knew much French, but the Belgians 
and the others knew some English, so 
we managed to enjoy a little general 
conversation. It was a very fine din- 
ner. The striking part to us was the 
great variety of wine. Mr. De Vuyst is 
a wine connoisseur, and before the din- 
ner was finished each of us who had 
any desire in that direction had five or 
six wine glasses of different sizes and 
shapes around his plate. The crowning 
triumph of the evening was the tasting 
of some sherry made about the time 
of the French revolution. Dinner over, 
we adjourned to a little parlor to en- 
joy some small cups of very black cof- 
fee. In spite of the great variety of 
drinks served, no one had drunk too 
much, but a number felt much more 
talkative than earlier in the evening. 





Poison for Cut Worms 


The following remedy has been used 
with good success to kill cut worms: 

Mix one-half pound of Paris green 
with forty pounds of bran. After a 
thorough mixture has been made, add 
enough water sweetened with sugar or 
molasses so that the bran will crumble 
nicely between the fingers. Sprinkle 
the poisoned bran over the ground 
where the worms are at work. To keep 
the bran from drying out, so that it 
ceases to be so palatable to the cut 
worms, it is well to put a chip or clod 
over part of the bran. The best time 
of the day to apply the poisoned bran 
is in the evening. 
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Gren lentes and Sunlight 





Green leave spread emselves out 
e light. They are locking up sun- 
shine 
You have seen green leaves ever 
since you can remember. If you are 
like me when I was a boy, you never 
think much about them Leaves are 
just leaves; they are just about the 
same from one day to the next Asa 
boy, I never realized that there was 
anything wondertul about them, and I 
don't suppose that you do. 
As a boy of fourteen or fifteen, I 
studied botany in high school. Thev 


told us that leaves had stomata: that 





they were engaged in the work of pho- 
tosynthesis But it didn’t mean any- 
thing to me, or to any of the rest of 
the pupils. It was all just words. In 
college it was the same way for a time. 
gut one day it all came to me, and I 
really got an idea of the wonderful 
work leaves do 

It took me many vears to appreciate 
leaves; I hope that you can understand 
this while you are still a boy for un- 
derstanding leaves will make plants so 
mu¢ more interesting to you 

Take the corn leaf for instance. Hold 
it in vour hand. Feel of it above and 
below. Hold it between vou and the 
light. Cut it crossways. Crush it be- 
tween your fingers. Soak it in water. 
Do all these things and many more, 
and you will not find out much about 
leaves. Leaves are so good at keep- 
ing secrets that it has been only with- 
in the last one hundred vears that men 
have begun to find out how they do 
their work 

Let's stop and think now what we 
know about leaves. In t first place, 
they are green: some are vellowish 
green, some are bluish green, some are 
reddish green, but all of them have 
green about them somewhere, except a 
very few which are white, and they 
soon die. In the second place, leaves 
will not stay green in the dark. You 
know this. because vou remember lift- 
ing a board or brick off the sod and 
seeing the whitish or vellowish grass 
Jeaves underneath. In the third place, 
leaves turn toward light. and arrange 


themselves to use the light in the best 
Way If you have noticed vour mother 
grow plants in the window, you know 
that the leaves are continually bending 
toward the light. Look at the leaves 
of a grape vine, or a corn plant, or a 
tree, and you will see that they are 
arranged so that they don't stand in 
each other’s light. They always put 
themselves in an open space if an open 
Space is to be had From what you 
and I know about leaves to start with, 
we will agree that leaves seem to like 














light, just as you and I like a square 
meal 

What do leaves do with light? That 
Was the mystery which the botanists 
cleared up for us less than one hun- 
dred years ago. You have gone from 
the shade into the bright sunshine, and 
have realized that the light itself is 
hot. But in the early spring, when the 
days were not hot, and you rolled up 
your sleeves, in some way you came to 
know that the sunshine burns your 
arms Did you ever see anyone take 
a magnifying glass in the bright sun- 
shine a Ss wood on fire? Out in 
Cal a they used-a big magnifying 
glass to heat a boiler. There is power 
in sunshine, and plants want that 
power. We want that power, too, but 
we have never learned to go about it 
in such a good way as plant leaves. I 
envy plant leaves their secret. I want 
to find i now just a little of it, 
and w will l vou. 

Plar not a magnifying 
glass. and they can’t use the power of 
th sun's rays I orm heat. 
They do it i gut Way which 
yO wouldn't ess V<¢ have 
studied botany or chemistry. Did you 
know t! in ore siz room 
T € ibo ( toot of 
¢ 01 ( N I sus ( vo don't 
know w this word means. but that 
Goes i ‘ difference. Take my 
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side of their surf > aud taking up from 
the air the carbon dioxide. I expect 
they do it in a little bit the same way 
that you and I breathe air with our 
lungs. Sunshine falls on the upper 
part of the leaf Now, in some ways 
which no one exactly understands, the 
leaves set the power of sunshine to 
work on the carbon dioxide. There is 
water in the leaves, and under the di- 
rection of the leaves the sunshine com- 
bines the water and the carbon diox- 
ide. The combination makes sugar. 
Sugar has the power which a _ short 
time before was in the sun's rays, but 


now the plant can use this power as it 
Wishes. It can c the sugar to the 
growing tips, or can take it to the seeds 
and change it to starch (which is really 
a first cousin tu sugar, and to the 
chemist is very nearly the same thing). 
Starch is stored away in the seeds, so 
that they can have power to grow in 
the spring when they do not have 
much in the way of leaves, and have a 


arry 
arry 


hard time getting in direct touch with 
the sun’s power. All of this is not 
very exciting, but you must realize 


that if the green leaves hadn’t learned 
to use the sun’s power, neither you nor 
I, nor a single animal, would be alive 
today. Weare so used to seeing green 
leaves spread out in the sunlight that 
We never worry to think what it all 
means. 

Some time, when you have nothing 
much else to do, measure the leaf sur- 
face of a corn plant. How many square 
feet of green leaves are there alto- 
gether? Use some of your best arith- 
metic and make a close estimate. I 
think you will find that aver- 
age corn plant has about twenty square 
feet of leaf surface. There is a month 
or two during July and August when 
this twenty square feet of leaf surface 
works every hour of sunlight. This 
means that carbon dioxide is constant- 
ly going in through the very small 
holes on the under side of the leaf. In 
the height of the summer season, a 
good, active corn plant every day 
would take all of the carbon dioxide 
contained in the space the size of a 
small room. An acre of corn plants 
during the season will take all fhe car- 
bon dioxide from the air of a space 
covering an acre to a height of more 
than a mile. 

What I have told you today is of 
very little practical importance. You 
can not help your plants to get either 
more carbon dioxide or more sunshine; 
and it probably would not do much 
zood if you would give them more of 
either one. There is always plenty of 
carbon dioxide in the air, for there are 
always fires burning, animals breath- 
ing to send it back to the air just as 
fast as the plarts take it from fhe air. 

I want you to think over this sugges- 
tion: If plants can direct the power 
of the sun’s rays so as to combine car- 
bon dioxide and water, why can’t men 
do it? Why can’t they spread out a 
properly made green screen, or some 
other contrivance, and make sugar and 
starch and other kinds of food? They 
don’t know enough about plant’s 
secret yet, but I would not bé@Stirprised 
if some day men would be making su- 
gar without the use of plants. I hope 
that you and I will not the day 
when any large amount of food is made 
in that way. But if the city people 
continue to become more and more 
numerous, and more and more hungry, 
and clamor more and more about the 
high cost of living. the day may come 
when some of them will study out the 
matter entirely, word make foods with- 
out the use of plants. In the meantime, 
you and I have cause for worry. 
What we have to do is to grow plants 
as cheaply a well as possible. As 
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HEAVY CAR TYPE 


FISK 


TIRES 


The Great Service of 


is Directly Due to the Exclusive 
Heavy Car Type Fisk Construction 


From every corner of the globe where Heavy Car 
Type Fisk Tires are used come reports of Great 
These reports prove 


est Service. 


First: that Fisk design is right; 
proper materials are used; 


make ““palanced” whole, 
perfect harmony 


being SERVICE. 


Heavy Car Type Fisk Tires have exclusive points 
lessen the 
puncture there are two breaker strips instead 
An extra layer of rubber on the tread 
greatly increases the life of this part of the tire, 
while the Heavy Car Type Construction allows 
a thick cushion of pure para rubber between the 
breaker strip and the fabric, minimizing shocks 
from stones and uneven road surfaces. 


of superiority. To 


of one. 


The side walls of Fisk Tires are especially rein- 


forced to prevent rim cutting. 


The added quality called for by the exclusive 
HBEEAVY CAR TYPE Construction means added 
expense in manufacture, but never once has The 
consented to the slightest 


Fisk Rubber Co. 
reduction in the quality of its 


attitude is responsible for its success today in 
producing The Tire of Greatest Service. 


second, that the 
third, 
materials are blended in the proper proportions to 
a tire each part of 
which is attuned to the other so as to work in 
for a common end—that end 
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that these 
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Write Dept. 44 for Latest Fisk Booklet 


The Fisk Rubber Company 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Factory and Home Office 
DISTRIBUTORS 


THE FISK RUBBER COMPANY OF N. Y. 


FARGO—405-407 N. Pacific Ave. 
BUTTE—101 East Broadway 
OMAHA—2210 Farnam St. 

ST. LOUIS—3917 Olive St. 
KANSAS CITY—1604 Grand Ave. 
932 Sheridan Rd.; 4000 Washington Bd. 


DETROIT — 262 Jefferson Ave. 
ST. PAUL—160 West Sixth St. 
MILWAUKEE —452 Milwaukee St. 
DES MOINES—911 W. Locust St. 
MINNEAPOLIS—820 Hennepin Ave. 
CHICAGO— 1440 S. Michigan Bd.; 


Branches in 41 Cities 
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deal Hois 


rated with yeurownengine. Usedany place where there is a rope or cable to 
— or hoisting to do. Makes it easy for you to pull hay into barn, or on the stack. 


Without trucks. 


Elevates grain, building material. 
to operate. 


AHelper Inthe 
Hay Harvest. 


Loads manure, operates derricks, etc. Easy 
Friction clutch drive, brake for holding load. Pull-Sack Drum for 


returning empty hay carriers, sprocket chain or belt drive to eugine, with or 


Easily operated from any distance. 


Saves Help and Horses. 


In haying time the I\dieal Hoist takes the place of an extra horse or team 


and driver. 


Saves proportionately on other work. Doesn't cost much and , 


Pays for itself in a few days. Strongly built, will last for years. 


Sold on Thirty Days’ Trial 


Let us prove at our risk that the Ideal is the best Hoist made. Try it with 


money-back privilege if not as represented. 
information sent you on request. 


Univ 
} >< 


} State Street, 


» 


Address 


Hoist & Manufacturing Ys 


Cedar Falis, lowa 





Free catalog with coments. 
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Weather Has Little Effect On It 


ERE is a wagon that will not dry out and 
H become loose, or rot and break. It never has 
cr acke' .d hubs, split felloes or loose tires. It has no 

nd nuts to work loose and rattle off, and 
ing to come apart. It is not affected by dry 
weather, nor by heat or cold. 

s, so common to the ordinary wagon, are 
e entirely. 
agon is made of steel I-beams, channels 
s—the strongest shapes known in steel 
ion work. It is put together with large 
ivets, inserted hot under great pressure. 
o not become loose even after years of sere 


‘This wagon, the only one of the kind, is the 


Davenport Roller Bearing 
Steel Wagon 


Its axles are steel 
I-beams, the ends 
of which are rolled 
§ into shape for the 
G~_- No ma- 
terial is cut away. 
All of the original 
strength remains. 
The gear parts 
and bolsters are scientifically 
built and braced so that the 
load is d distributed evenly over the entire wagon. 
o one part does more than its share of the work. 










Th W oi has steel wheels made with a tension. 
i ight of the load is carried by all of the spokes 
—each one doing its share regardless of whether it 
happens to be located at the top, bottom or sides of 
the wheel. 

Davenport Steel Wheels run on straight spindles, 
and the tires bear flat on the ground. Strongest 
wheels known for wagons. 


RollersBearings—Reduced Draft 


Best of all arethe Roller Bearings. It is "because 
Davenpo rt W agons have roller bearings that you 
can do work with two horses and a Davenport that 
would ordinarily take three horses. 





The Roller Bearing 





These roller bearings are practically everlasting. 
They cannot get out of order and show no appre- 
ciable wear even after long service. 


Oil Without Removing the Wheels 


The Davenport Wagon 
nother handy and 
1 saving feature. You 
don’t have to take the 
wheels off and get yourself 
covered with grease to oil 
th pa 
Just push back the lid of 
” oil cup in the wheel, 
uirt in a little oil and let 
= of the lid. It closes itself. 
It takes but a few min- Use 
utes to oil a Davenport Wagon. ‘You don’t use 
a jack, waste time or soil your hands. 


Send for this Book 


“When the Going Is Hard” is a little booklet that 
contains a lot of interesting things about the Dav- 
enport Roller-Bearing Steel Wagon. Among others, 
it tells how neck-weight is taken off the horses, why 
Da iport Wheels do not fill with mud, how the 

arings are made dust-proof, ete. It ‘also fully 
: and illustrates the use oi roller bearings on 
















Construction is right, material 
isright. Only silo made with full- 
length, structural steel door frame 
heavily galvanized after the riveting. Not 
acrev vice exposed to rust. Choice of seven 
kinds of wood, Inflexible guarantee. We 
pre pay freight. Catalog shows many more 
fine points, write for it today. Address Dept. 44. 


KALAMAZOO TANK & sito co. 
Kansas C' 


Kalamazoo, Mich. : 
Minneapolis, Minn. Mo. Ft. Worth, Texas 








catches any size hog with a pull 
of the lever and locks. A push 
on lever opens for largest hog to 
walk out freely. No hog raiser 
should be without this cheap, 
simple device. Every purchaser 
highly pleased. Free circular. 


Bailey & Phillips, Delavan, fil. 
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Caen After Small Grain 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have a field of six acres which 
was in corn last year. It is in large 
white oats this year. I expect to cut 
the oats when they are in the dough 
stage and take them Off the ground at 
once. Will this be early enough to 
plow the ground and put it into cow- 
peas? I want the peas for hay for my 
dairy cows and sheep. What variety 
should I use? When should I sow? 
Should I drill or broadcast?” 

New Era cowpeas, which are the 
earliest variety, take a little less than 
three months to make good hay. Whip- 
poorwill cowpeas take a week or two 
longer, but produce a heavier crop. If 
our correspondent can get his oats off 
the ground the latter part of June or 
early in July, and can get a seed bed 
worked up by about the second week 
of July, he probably will get a fair 
crop of cowpea hay. Work up the seed 
bed much the same as for corn. If he 
can get a drill, he should®by all means 
use it, drilling in the seed thickly at 
the rate of about five pecks to the 
acre. If the season is not too dry, we 
would expect a good crop of cowpea 
hay in the fall. 





Bee Questions 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“We have one swarm of bees which 
seem to have plenty of bees and plenty 
of honey, but they have failed to come 
out this spring. The opening is clear, 
and so far as we can see there is noth- 
ing to hinder them from working. We 
are inexperienced, but we wonder if 
the queen is dead.” 

If a colony fails to be active by the 
8th of May in the lafitude of our cor- 


respondent (Palo Alto county, Iowa), 
it is probably queenless, and if the 


queen died in the fall or in the win- 
ter, it will be too late now to give a 
new queen, because only old bees will 
be left, and very likely only a few of 
them to start with. They are dying 
of old age, and there will be too few 
to care for the brood for a month. Our 
correspondent should open the hive 
and examine the combs. If there is 
no brood in any of them, they have no 
queen. If he has other bees, he should 
clean out the hive and leave it where 
it is, or in some good place, and bees 
that swarm may occupy the hive later. 
Be careful not to let the worms de- 
stroy all the combs. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“TI would like to know with regard to 
a stand of bees I have which have 
some moths in the hives. I see they 
have killed a few and moved them to 
the outside of the hive. If there are 
only a few of these worms, will the 
bees kill them, or will they finally de- 
stroy the stand? Kindly let me krow 
what to do, as I am young in the bee 
business.” 

Has our correspondent opened and 
examined the colony? Is he sure it has 
a queen? If there be any brood in the 
comb, even a little, he may be able 
to save it. Help the bees to get rid 
of the worms by removing all of the 
webs found inside, and if there are 
other colonies, give this one a frame 
of brood from some strong colony. The 
appearance of moths shows that the 
colony is weak. A strong colony will 
clean out the webs and keep them 
cleaned out. The dead larvae at the 
entrance is caused by the worms eat- 
ing the wax over the heads of the un- 
hatched bees, and the old bees drag 
the naked babies outdoors. Don’t be 
afraid to look into the hive from the 
top. If you have no smoker, the smoke 
from a roll of burning rags will serve 
as a temporary expedient. Every bee- 
keeper should have a smoker, as this 
gives confidence. 

EUGENE SECOR. 


Danger in Moldy Wheat 


To Wallaces’ Farmer 

I have noticed several reports in the 
Farmer from subscribers who have suf- 
fered losses because of abortion in 
their sows. I saved twenty sows last 
fall, and bred eight of them to farrow 
March 15th to April 1st, and the others 
to farrow from April 15th to May Ist. 
The first bunch received some moldy 
wheat in connection with oil meal, 
corn. These sows all 
other sows, which re- 





tankage, and 
aborted. 
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If you were to cut a Goodrich 
Tire in two you could not dis- 
cover a seam or layer 


Your tire dealer will show you a cross sec- 
tion of a Goodrich Tire and you will see 
for yourself that it is all one. 
The secret of this is Goodrich unit molding. All 
the layers of fabric and pure rubber, side strips, bead 
and thick, tough tread are literally molded into one 
integral piece in the single vulcanization. 
of this principle has demonstrated itself over and 
over again in the sixteen years we have been making 


Goodrich Tires. 
have never changed. 


The logic 


It is so sound and perfect that we 


Every part of the tire is so blended with all the rest 
that the tire wears as a unit and the tread, being of 


the tire and not on it, does not peel or strip. 


This 


is one reason for the mileage service, the comfort 
and the unmatchable value you buy in 


GOODRICH 


BEST IN THE LONG RUN 


UNIT 


motbep L ARES 


Goodrich Tires, because of their unit molded con- 
struction, are especially dependable upon country 


roads. 


to think of ‘‘tire troubles. ”’ 
construction gives all the resistance 


They are made for people who haven’t time 
Goodrich unit molded 
and resilience 


possible in the best fabric and rubber, put together 
in the way that insures you both comfort and wear. 


Write for our free folders which tell you how to save 
your tires and avoid the common tire injuries. 







The B. F. Goodrich Company 
Akron, Ohio 


Branch Houses and Service 


Cities. 


Everywhere. 


Stations in all Principal 


Dealers 











An Only for Service 
An Only for Cost 


This is our sixth year 
in the business and 
-——— ever increasing sales 


An Only for Business £2 res mos OT] is the proof of its 
An ONLY for YOU! § =F 


Only $3.75! = 


—— 





ABILITY TO DO 
BUSINESS 
IN THE 
HOG YARD 


The time is at aad nea the Parmee requires just as clean water for his 


Hogs as for the Horses or Cattle, and that will be 
supply, and Automatic with the needs of the stock. 
quirements in the “ONLY” Hog Waterer. 


SENSE.”’ It’s FREE. Address 


ONLY MFG. CO., 


conservative of the 
We have all these re- 
Ask for our new book, 


water 


‘* HOG 


Hawarden, lowa 








ceived the same ration except the 
wheat, saved their pigs without trouble 
and the pigs were strong and healthy 
and are doing splendidly. This leads 
me to think that many cases of abor- 


tion are 
of some kind. 


caused by feeding moldy grain 
I have used oil meal for 


several years with no bad results. 


Madison County, 








EARL GOUDEY 
Iowa. 
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It Saves the Farmer's Thresh Bill! 


The wastage of grain by the average Threshing Machine is far more than many suppose. The Operator usually knows it, but he can’t help 
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it with that kind of Machine, so he covers it up all he can and lets it go at that. The Farmer suspects it, but thinks he has to put up with it, (Ne 
and much of his hard-earned money goes over into the straw stack. i 
: 5-7 
This great wastage is the result of employing an incompetent type of Threshing Machine that rushes the straw to the stack, but does not 


beat the grain out of it. 
THE 
Threshing 


Note carefully 


RED KIVER SPECIAL WORKS ON AN ENTIRELY DIFFERENT PRINCIPLE OF SEPARATION from any other mske of 
Machine. It beats it out while other wakes hurry tue straw to the stuck and expect the grain to fall out, which it does not d>, 


the following illustrations: 


PATENPPO NUS. FER. 12-1901 
PATENTED INCANADA OCT. 29-/90) 





















This is the way the RED RIVER SPECIAL Separates 
IT BEATS IT OUT—like you do with the pitchfork 


This is the way to Separate by hand with a pitchfork 
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ae it 

ce vol 
: = This is the way OTHER KINDS try to separate of 3 
a SO i THEY DON’T BEAT OUT THE GRAIN and 

Thi: is the way the Lazy Man tries to Separate with a pitchfork = 
nec 
The Red River Special is the only Threshing Machine that uses the true and sure method of separation by beating the grain out »% 
of the straw just as you would do with a pitchfork. oe 
The Big Cylinder, the Man Behind the Gun, with the Patent Grate and Check Piate, and the Uplifting Shakers that toss the straw wit 
up and beat it as you would do with a pitchfork save the grain that others waste, whether it be wheat, oats, rye, barley, flax, peas, rice, i 
alfalfa, timothy or other grains or seeds. i. 
. i anc 

WE HAVE THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONY LIKE THE FOLLOWING: sin 
Joseph Rinkenberger, H. J. Meyer, Godfrey Ginzel and six- | two or three other makes of machines, but your Red River| say: ‘‘We had our threshing done this year by Fond Red fiec 
teen other farmers of Gridley, IIL, say: ‘We kuow from ex-| Special just beats them all.” Mr, M. Spangenberger, of | River Special Separator owned by C. E. Brake, and are en- bet 
perience that your Red River Special Separator, when prop-| Elgin, N. Dak., says: ‘Anybody who has worked with your | tirely satistied with it, and believe it saved enough grain that bv 
erly managed, will save enough extra grain that other ma-| new Red River Special willthinka long time before he will! other machines would have wasted to pay our several thresh rev 


chines waste to pay our thresh bills each year just as you ad- | buy any other make of machine, for it will save all the grain | bills.” Wm. Bronner, Peter Hanson, Ed. Brandle, M. IL. 


















Vertise The Girard Threshing Company, consisting of | fromthe straw pile and cannot be equalled for fast and clean | Grass, Geo. Price, all farmers of Andover, 8. Dak., say: 

R. H. Syth, James McConnell, Louis Deceker, Ira Allen, Will} flax threshing.”’ he Weiand Thresher Company, of Glen | “Your Red River Special run by Wm, Roth threshed our grain 

Syth, Oscar Kippenham and A, Redmond, of Girard, Mont., | Ullin, N. Dak., says: ‘ Your Red River Special Separator is | this yearand did a very fast and clean job in threshing, tak- 

with our 25 H. Double Cylinder Engine and 40x60 Red River | the best we bave ever run and we have done threshing for | ing all the grain out of the head, separating it from the straw, 

Special Separator, say 1e whole rig has given entire satis-| thelastten years, It surely does save the farmer's thresh | cleaning it perfectly and saving all the grain.” Mr. Clau3 

faction; steams easi]; ills Well, and the Red River Special | bi!l and does all you claim forit. We thought we had used} Anderson, of Wilmar. Minn., says: ‘Your Red River Special 

does all that is claimed for it in threshing fast and saving | good separators before and felt satistied with their work, but | Separator that you sold Peter Erickson this year has threshed g 

the grain H. W. Herren and H. E. Smith, of Hastings, | since we have run the Red River Special we have just learned | for me, and I am well pleased because it cleans well, tbreshes : 

Nebr..say: “The new 36x 56 Red River Special Separator} to know what a good machine is,”’ Peter Junk, L. Bunmei- all the grain from the head, runs right along from mornin: ve 

bought of you last July does fine work in anv kind of grain; | ster, W. H. Rankin, W. H, Robinson, G. F. Thompson, Mat | until night as steady as you could wish, and ware than @ He 

is a good cleaner and a very fast thresber. We have operated | Mertz aundten other farmers of Downs, Osborne Co., Kans., that, it saved all mj grain.”’ E 
Write us, or any of our customers, or call on our Branch House or Dealer for proof that It Sayes the Farmer’s Thresh Bill. [ 





NICHOLS & SHEPARD COMPANY, Battle Creek, Michigan : 


IN CONTINUOUS BUSINESS SINCE 1848 a 
The only builders of the Red River Special Line of Threshers, Self-Feeders, Wind Stackers, Weighers, Traction Steam Engines, 
Oil-Gas Tractors and Everything for the Thresherman. 
BRANCH HOUSES, with Repairs, at Kansas City, Mo.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Billings, Mont.; Indianapolis, Ird.; Madison, Wis.; Lincoln, Nebr.; Fargo, 
N. D.; Regina, Sask.; Des Moines, lowa; Peoria, Ill.; Winnipeg, Man.; Nashville, Tenn.; Dallas, Texas; Spokane, Wash.; Salt Lake City, Utah. ti 


——— 
































$1.30. palatability. Tankage, oil meal, and ( 


and brood sows. 


I wish to feed growing shotes | choosing between two parts of cats 


Which would be the 


Shorts for Hogs 





An Illineis correspondent writes: 
“Which is better for me to use in a 





more profitable?” 
If we were limited in our hog feeding 





and one of corn, at $1.10 per hundred, 
and shorts at $1.40, we are inclined to 
prefer the shorts. They should put on 
more rapid gains, but gains that would 





pasture are all much more economical Dd 


sources of muscle building material 
than shorts. Our correspondent can 
not hope to raise pigs in the most eco- 


slop for my pigs, shorts at $1.40 per : 

nde A or Ps and oats mixed? Oats en . et oe, oe = be more expensive. nomical way possible with the feeds he 

are 30 cents per bushel, and corn 48 | Shorts, we would not use any one, or Of the feeds mentioned, shorts is | has on hand. In our Boys’ Corner of ar 
cents plan would be to mix two | any two, but would use all there. Equal | the only one which furnishes any large | April 18th we have given an outline 0! ( 
bushels of oats and one of corn, grind- | parts of corn, oats and shorts would | amount of muscle building material. | what we consider to be a good and eco- 

ing together. The total cost of 120 | make a fairly well balanced, though | Shorts at $1.40 is entirely too expen- | nomical way of feeding young pigs and 

pounds of ground corn and oats is | expensive ration. When it comes to] sive a feed for pigs, except for the | brood sows. 
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Our Weekly Sabbath School Lesson 


BY THE EDITOR 


al 





Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Weekly Sabbath School] Lesson must not be 
reproduced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. ll 
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The Reconciliation 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
con for June 8, 1913. Genesis, 45:1 to 
46:7. Printed, Genesis, 45:1-15.) 

“Then Joseph could not refrain him- 
self before all them that stood by 
him; and he cried, Cause every man 
to go out from me. And there stood 
no man With him, while Joseph made 
himself known unto his brethren. (2) 
And he wept aloud, and the Egyptians 
neard, and the house of Pharaoh 
neard. (3) And Joseph said unto his 
prethren, I am Joseph; doth my father 
yet live? And his brethren could not 
answer him; for they were troubled 
at his presence. (4) And Joseph said 
unto his brethren, Come near to me, 
J pray you. And they came near. And 
ne said, I am Joseph your brother, 
whom ye sold into Egypt. (5) And 
now be not grieved, nor angry with 
yourselves, that ye sold me hither: for 
Gor did send me before you to pre- 
serve life. (6) For these two years 
hath the famine been in the land; and 
there are yet five years, in which there 
shall be neither plowing nor harvest. 
(7) And God sent me before you to 
preserve you a remnant in the earth, 
and to save you alive by a great de- 
liverance. (8) So now it was not you 
that sent me hither, but God; and he 
hath made me a father to Pharaoh, 
and lord of all his house, and ruler 
over all the land of Egypt. (9) Haste 
ye, and go up to my father, and say 
into him, Thus saith thy son Joseph, 
God hath made me lord of all Egypt; 
come down unto me, tarry not; (10) 
and thou shalt dwell in the house of 
Goshen, and thou shalt be near unto 
me, thou, and thy children, and thy 
children’s children, and thy flocks, and 


thy herds, and all that thou hast; (11) 
and there will I nourish thee; for 
there are yet five years of famine; 
lest thou come to poverty, thou, and 
thy household, and all that thou hast. 


(12) And, behold, your eyes see, and 
the eves of my brother Benjamin, that 
it is my mouth that speaketh unto 
you. (13) And ye shall tell my father 
of all my glory in Egypt, and of all 
that ye have seen; and ye shall haste 
and bring my father hither. (14) And 
he fell upon his brother Benjamin’s 
neck, and wept; and Benjamin wept 
upon his neck. (15) And he kissed 
all his brethren, and wept upon them; 
and after that his brethren talked 
with him. 

The confession of guilt to each other 
in the matter of the lost brother, in 
his hearing, Reuben’s plea to Jacob, 
and Judah’s eloquent and evidently 
sincere plea to Joseph himself, satis- 
fied Joseph that not only was there a 
better side to their nature, brought out 
by adversity, than had heretofore been 
aled, but that they were truly 
loyal to their father and that there 
Was no prejudice in their minds 
against Benjamin. Satisfied of-all this, 
he could no longer refrain from doing 


reve 


What he had longed to do from the 
first; that is, tell them that he is in 
very deed their long-lost brother. 


Heretofore he had seemed to them an 
Egyptian in dress, in language, in 


style, and in position removed from 
them an immense distance, being the 
lord of the country, whose word no 
one dared dispute, and his mysterious 
knowledge of their ages must have 


seemed to them little less than super- 
tural; but beneath all this the heart 
of the Hebrew boy yearned for the 
ther’s house and little Benjamin. 
He could contain himself no longer, 
and he cried out, “Cause every man 
to go out from me.” 
ur deepest emotions are always 
sacred, and we shrink from giving ex- 
riession to them in public. We invite 
our friends to the marriage ceremony; 
bur the young man invariably proposes 
is lady love in secret, and in se- 
Cret she prefers to receive the pro- 
posal. We exclude all but the dearest 
‘nds from the chamber of death, 
! we always desire to take our last 
at the loved one with none but 
sharers in the deepest grief as 
‘nesses, Joseph could not endure 





that his servants should see how deep- 
ly he was moved, nor could he con- 
ceal his affection for his old, mourn- 
ing father, for his first words after 
making himself known to them were: 
“Doth my father yet live?” Is it real- 
ly true that after all his griefs and 
sorrows, he is really alive? Have you 
been telling me the real truth? 

The surprise and consternation of 
his brothers can be better imagined 
than described. They were terror- 
stricken because their iniquities had 
found them out. The brother whom 
they had first determined to murder, 
and at last had sold, and about whom 
they had lied persistently for fourteen 
long years, now stood before them, 
clothed with all the power of Pharaoh. 
They knew that they deserved the se- 
verest punishment, and they felt that 
they had reason to look- not merely 
for justice, but vengeance. No won- 
der they were terrified at being in his 
presence. 

Verses 5 to 8 afford us an exceed- 
ingly interesting view of the concep- 
tion which Joseph in his early days 
had of the Lord Jehovah (Elohim). In 
his view, God knew what was coming 
on Egypt and the neighboring coun- 
tries, knew it because He willed it, 
and at the same time made this fam- 
ine the means of working out His 
great purposes, and that without in- 
terfering with the human will, over- 
ruling all this heartless cruelty and 
murderous intent for their own good 
and for the good of all the famine- 
stricken countries. He regarded his 
God as sovereign in all His plans and 
purposes, believed that these plans 
and purposes were world-wide, and 
that while allowing His creatures the 
most perfect freedom, He yet over- 
ruled all their wickedness for the ac- 
complishment of His great ends. Jo- 
seph did not bother about reconciling 
these apparently conflicting attributes 
of the Divine character as he viewed 
it; neither need we. The guilt and 
wickedness of Joseph’s brothers was 
none the less on that account, but he 
offers them this consolation in the 
hour of their conviction of sin: that 
Jehovah had overruled it all to the ac- 
complishment of His beneficent pur- 
poses. It would do much to strength- 





en our spiritual backbone if we car- | 


ried with us the ever-present convic- 


tion that our God is running things to | 
even our sins | 


suit Himself, and that 
and follies can not thwart His pur- 
poses, and may be overruled to ad- 
vance them, 

There is an admirable touch of hu- 
man nature in verses 9 to 13. Joseph 
hurries them away home with the glad 
news to poor old Jacob that Joseph, 
the older son of his beloved Rachel, 
whom he had so long mourned as dead, 
was not only alive, but very much 
alive, and the ruler of the great em- 
pire of Egypt. In substance, he said: 
Now go home as quickly as you can, 
and tell my father all that you have 
seen. Tell him about my getting on in 
the world; about my royal estate; and 
about my wife; how I live; how all 
men bow the knee when I go out. Tell 
him about all my glory. Then bring 
him down as quickly as you can to 
see for himself. Don’t bring him down 
on a visit; but bring him down to stay, 
and all the rest of you come along. 
Don’t be running back and forth, carry- 
ing a little bit of wheat to keep you 
from starving. Come down your- 
selves, and bring your wives along, 
and your children. Bring those flocks 
and herds that are starving in poor 
pastures. I have enough for you and 
enough for them, too. It is five years 
yet before we will have a crop. If you 
stay where you are, you will starve to 
death. I. will put you in Goshen, the 
very best part of Egypt for you. My 
father will then be near to me, and I 
can see him often, and his children 
and grandchildren. Don’t forget to 
tell father all about me, and what I 
can do for all of you. 

And then, naturally, he fell on the 
neck of Benjamin, whom he remem- 
bered as the baby brother, and kissed 
him, and cried; and Benjamin cried, 
too; and then, to show that he had for- 





given them, he kissed each one of them 
also. And after that they sat down and 
talked it all over. How natural is all 
this. What book ever written is as 
true to human nature as the Bible? It 
must have been inspired by the Being 
who made man, for no one else would 
have known so much about him. 

Tidings of so important an event as 
the arrival and recognition of the elev- 
en brothers of the former slave, now 
the steward of the realm of Egypt, 
could not long be concealed, even if 
his main business office had not been 
part of the royal palace. The demon- 
stration of emotion made by Joseph, 
we are told, was heard by the house 
of Pharaoh, and it would not be long 
in reaching ie monarch himself. Evi- 
dently Joseph had-an interview with 
Pharaoh, stated the terms he _ had 
made to his brothers, and asked for 
the royal approval. While he was sec- 
ond in authority, he recognized the 
supremacy of Pharaoh, who was first. 
And through Joseph the brothers were 
not requested, but commanded, to pack 
up and go back to the father with the 
supply of provisions they had pur- 
chased, and to bring back the father 
and all the tribe, with all their be- 
longings, to the land of Egypt. This 
evidently meant not only the seventy 
persons whose names are mentioned 
later on, but the whole tribe, amount- 
ing to many hundreds. Joseph was 
commanded to send wagons (literally 
ox-carts, for horses were not used for 
draft purposes at that time) for the 
comfort of the women and children of 
the tribe, with provisions for the jour- 
ney. He was told to see that the 
brothers were given changes of rai- 
ment, or, as we would say, new clothes 
—probably of Egyptian style and suit- 
able to the changes in their condi- 
tion. To Benjamin, his only full broth- 
er, he gave five and some pocket-mon- 
ey besides. 

The last advice that Joseph gave his 
brothers before they started out is 
quite significant: “See that ye fall 
not out by the way.” Joseph knew 
human nature too well to assume that 
because a man is truly penitent for 
his sin, his old habits all forsake him. 
The indignity he had put on them to 
force them to bring down Benjamin; 
the special indignity he had put on 
Simeon in confining him to prison; 
his marked preference for Benjamin— 
all this would tend to make them jeal- 
ous of their younger brother, when 
once they were out from under the 
power of Joseph. Men in all ages 
have been truly convicted and thor- 
oughly penitent, and yet, from lack of 
growth in grace and moral character, 
they have done very small and often- 
times very mean things. 

Now the scene changes to Hebron, 
the headquarters of the tribe. The 
poor old man has been waiting and 
watching for weeks, wondering wheth- 
er Benjamin would come back, wheth- 
er Simeon would come back, whether 
they would be able to secure the sup- 
plies needed from the great granary 
of the world. At last they come; and 
the news they bring is so surprising, 
so utterly unexpected, that he can not 
believe it true. That often happens; 
and we say, “The news is too good to 
be true.” This would particularly be 
the case with a man now a hundred 
and thirty years old, and who had so 
often been cast from the heights of 
bliss to the depths of despair. He had 
never had full confidence in these boys 
of his, as he had in Joseph and Ben- 
jamin, the children of his beloved Ra- 
chel. They had failed him often. It 
was only when he saw the wagons and 
received the message of Pharaoh sent 
by Joseph, that he could believe the 
story. This was no tale put up by 
these sons of his. Here was ample 
provision for the journey, and special 
provision for the aged patriarch. So 
he said: “It is enough; Joseph my 
son is yet alive: I will go and see him 
before I die.” 

When a man receives special favors 
from God, if he has in him anything 
of the spirit of a child of God at all, 
he will recognize Him. So when Jacob 
comes as far as Beersheba, in the 


southern part of the land, where Abra- | 


ham and Isaac had both at last made 
their home, he offered sacrifice unto 
the God of his father Isaac. In other 
words, he restored the family altar. 
There could not be a much better 
thing done than for modern Christians 
to follow the example of Jacob in this. 
For the altar of sacrifice served for 
the patriarch the same purpose as the 
family altar of today. Possibly after 








he had started, Jacob had some doubtS 
as to whether, after all, he should go 
to Egypt. Here he received a mes- 
sage, “in the visions of the night,” 
that removed these doubts and his 
fears: “I am God, the God of thy 
father; fear not to go down into 
Egypt.” Isaac, you will remember, 
was forbidden to go; Abraham made a@ 
mistake in going. No wonder Jacob 
feared to go to Egypt. So God says 
to him: “I will go down with thee 
into Egypt.” And when a man knows 
that God goes with him, he need not 
be afraid to go anywhere. He was as- 
sured it was only temporary: “And I 
will also surely bring thee up again.” 
As a matter of fact, we know now 
that Jacob was mistaken in supposing 
that this meant that the sojourn of 
the tribe in Egypt would be brief. Ja- 
cob’s body was brought up; but at 
least two hundred years must inter- 
vene between this and the bringing 
up of the tribe. 

The third promise was: “Joseph 
shall put his hand upon thine eyes.” 
That is, he should close his eyes in 
death; he would die with Joseph be- 
side him. The promise also says: “I 
will make of thee a great nation,” 
which, of course, showed that the re- 
turn would not be soon; for a great 
nation can not be made out of a tribe 
in the lifetime of one man. 

The removal was complete. “They 
took their cattle and their goods, which 
they had gotten in the land of Ca- 
naan.” “All his seed brought he into 
Egypt,” which, of course, included his 
sons’ Wives as wellas his sons and his 
daughter, for we read of but one 
daughter. 

















T Let us send you the real facts ¥; 
and reasons why the Kratzer 
Buggy is the right one to buy; 
why you simply can’t afford to 
buy a cheap buggy or an Eastern- 
made buggy. It takes an extra 
strong, well-made vehicle to 
stand the strain of our rough 
Middle West roads. And you get 
exactly this kind of a buggy when you 
buy a Kratzer. 


Sold by best dealers 


Kratzer Buggies are made right 
here in Des Moines; made to fit mid- 
dle west road conditions; made of the 
very finest materials that can be 
bought. Beautifully finished, light 
running, easy riding, comfortable bug~ 
gies that will stand the wear for years 
—and sold at a fair price—if your 
dealer doesn’t carry Kratzer Vehicles 
write us direct, giving us his name. 

Write right now for the inside facts. 
} ° We will also send you our big cata- 
logue, free. 


Kratzer Carriage Company 


ae 102 W 






Des Moines, 
lowa. 


























QAVE $1.50 ON THIS FINE HAT- 
) The “Chalienge’’—a style the best dealers will 
You get it 
we deliver to 
you direct from our factory by parcel post and 


soon be showing at $3.00 and $3.50. 
from us for $2.00, prepaid, because 


save you the middleman’s profits. YouR MONEY 
BACK {f not satisfactory. Made from Fine Fur 
Felt in Light Tan, Black, Pearl Gray and Tobacco 
Brown, beautifully trimmed and finished. Style in 
every line, wear in every fibre. Order now—state size and color, and 
enclose $2.00. Write for Style Sheet 7, showing other models, FREE 
One Profit Hat Co., Danbury, Conn. 
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Mather ville, I 4 eg ed to ae od A : oy will show the child that the mother is gators of the Housev League made the cooked asparagus from the } fe 
about our club. 4 res ee y <a satisfied and pleased Praise as a re- an experi ¢ The worst materials ob- milk with the yolks, season ar in 
C. wie oo Mes Port is sa ward “is twice blest; it blesseth him tainé I yught, the eggs espe J the beaten whites, cook quickly but- 
rhe ge singe teak sees OTLET, Presi who gives and him who takes.” being so far gor that it seemed beyond tered pan, and serve immediate le 
dent; Mrs. Diiger, secretary and treas- If praise is to be of value in forming | the power of humat ity to mask | sired, the asparagus can be turned on the 
ohio Regain wf piste ee character, it must be just praise, and | 0F diséuise smell or the taste | omelet, and rolled up in it, Serving cross. 
secretary We meet every two weeks a he. eknek waek it | of them n ) i all | wise sections 
at different homes, and each in turn be So — ” ; 9 - ey we <. * the tricks of the trade w to Asparagus salad is delicious served with 
leads the meeting. We have taken up will not do to praise a child for MET sake a cake of this singu i. Fren 5 ecmitne, Gin detest W-ths kien, 
the study of our national government, beauty, for a fine voice, or tor a good some collection of refuse. When the cake | en cuts strips of red pepper (from canned 
which lasts about an hour. Then we was done and tasted gingerly by the ex- | peppers) and arranges over the asparagus 
have a social hour and light refresh- perimenters, they found to their utter | like a band. At a dinner announcing the 
ments There are twelve members, amazement that in appearance, texture engagement of the daughter of the house, 
‘ : and taste, it was as irreproachabie as any the pepper strips were arranged like rib- 
and we have a very pleasant time to- cake they had ever eaten.” bon lover’s knots. 
gether. We would like to be recog- ‘ 
nized among the chapters; and also, To clean beds of of bugs, wash the bed- . 
if you have any word of encouragement steads in hot, strong soapsuds and fill Poor Silk Easy to Detect 
or work to do, or word of friendship to cracks and crevices of bed with scraped 
extend, it would be gladly welcomed. soap. “Silk goods that have been weighted 
MRS. W. C. FRICK. —---— with metallic salts so as to make them 
“False standards arise from failure to seem heavy are easily detected by burn- 
a Cea discriminate between needs and wants. | ing a small sample,” says Miss Annabell 
We are very glad indeed to welcome There are conflicting opinions as to what Turner, of the Home Economics depart- 
the Rogers Chapter, and wish them vital needs are, although it would seem ment of the University of Wisconsin It 
success. When there is a task al head, Self-evident that they consist materially is not necessary to wait until the silk 
and we are short of help, how good it in those things which man must have to dress has been made up and goes to 
seems to have a friend step in and live under the best conditions. pieces before finding out that the goods 
Say “Here I am; what can I do?” eee have been adulterated. Any woman can 
“ig 4 ie Salt and lemon, or vinegar, was anoth- secure a sample of the cloth that she in- 
That oy what the Rogers Chapter has er favorite polish for brasses, and a very tends to buy, and can burn it. If the 
done through Mrs Frick We are goe- good one for plain surfaces, but we tried | sample burns quickly, it is pure silk, but 
ing to put the question to the Daugh- it once on an engraved brass tray with | if it burns slowly and remains in the vrig- 
ters of Ceres family. Sisters, how can disastrous effects. The salt settled in inal shape, only blackening, this is a sure 
each chapter best help the local chap- the engraving, and verdigris formed re- sign of adulteration. The price is not 
ter, and one another? We will extend peatediy after we thought it was all re- always an indication of quality in silks 
the subscription to Wallaces’ Farmer moved. Often high-priced materials have been 
one vear for each of the three best found to be heavily weighted. The soft 
answers to this question. Answers 2 silks, such as foulard, charmeuse, n essa- 
may be illustrated by statements of Fashion Department line, crepe meteor, and crepe de chine, 
what has proven most helpful in your Any pattern will be mailed to any address on re- | ave never been found to be weighted 


chapter, but suggestions 
welcome if practical. 


Harriet 


are equally 
Send suggestions 





to Mrs Wallace Ashby, Spring- 
mount, Des Moines, not later than the 
first of July 


The Place and Power of 
Praise in Child Training 





To Hearts and Homes 

When we begin to study nature all 
about us in the material world, we 
learn about two kinds of power—posi- 
tive and negative. The positive force 
does things hi he negative pre- 





vents tl done. Chem- 








istry teaches ie air is com- 
posed chiefly of two elements—oxygen 
and nitrogen Oxygen is positive, for 
Without it there could be no growth, 
no decay, no fire, no force. The nitro- 
Zen is negative. It does nothing but 
act as a check upon the oxygen. If 
the air were all oxygen, fire could not 
be controlled, and rust and decay 
would be so rapid that life could net 


exist 


Those versed in the art of teaching 
and training children tell us that we 
should use the positive command or 
Suggestion more often than the nega- 


tive; it is better to say do than to say 
don't. In other words, t ggest right 
actions is better than to forbid wrong- 
doing 

To praise a child for right doing is 
to offer it a positive incentive. Praise 
is constructive or upbuilding, its oppo- 
site being which may even be 
developed that enemy of 


to su 


censure, 


into nagging. 









love and earnest effort 

We almost never meet a person who 
does not possess a desire for praise. 
If such a person does turn up occa- 
sionally, he seems to lack something 
which he should have had. This de- 
sire for praise is really a selfish one, 
but is much less mischievous than our 
other selfish propensities. Carried to 
an extreme, it would lead one to crave 
the good opinion of the bad as well as 
the good, and make too strong the de- 
sire for popularity. 

I remember reading how someone 
Said that the greatest happiness that 
can come to a man is to do good in 


secret and have his fellowmen find out 
about it Praise where none was ex- 
pected or for unselfish de 
ly sweet and desirable. A 
has said: “It is worth rem 
priise ‘s oue of the 


eds, is sure- 
wise man 
rking that 





things 

















memory. Those things are natural 
gifts—reasons tor congratulation, pos- 
sibly, but not praise 


Be judicious in praising, remember- 





ing that “our best friends are they 
who tell us of our fauits, and help us 
to mend them.” John Muir tells in his 
autobiography that his stern Scotch 


father “considered praise most venom- 
ous,” and left to strangers the privi- 
lege of appreciating and helping his 
gifted son. With $15 in his pocket, as 
the only reward for years of toil, the 
young man went out into the world to 
gain a place by his own sturdy effort. 
A recent editorial regarding him thus 
comments: 

“While few of us would recommend 
just the same sort of Spartan discip- 
line, it seems quite possible that many, 
if not most, children of today are be- 
ing smothered by too much coddling, 
and lack the sterling qualities of per- 
severance and determination that make 
for real success in the world.” 

MRS. LUCY V. WHITE. 





Scraps 


Soft water is better for the cooking of 
peas and beans than hard water. It is 
also claimed that it requires less tea or 
coffee for the cup if soft water is used. 
Have a filter in your cistern, and experi- 
ment to see whether or not this is true. 
We know that less soap is needed with 
soft water. It is estimated that a family 
of five persons are put to an increased 
expense of from $5 to $10 for soap 





when hard water 





hand; 
ake well. 


Wool should not be wrung by 


squeeze the water out, and st 


Baby's flannels will Keep soft a long time 
if they are washed in water the same 
temperature for sudsing and rinsing, then 
squeezed well and shaken vigorusly be- 
fore hanging up. Dry quickl 

Before puttin vy. place them 
on ti line “nm comb 
t! 4 Or 











eeipt of 10 cents foreach. Order by numberand give 
size orage. Write pleiniy and be sure to sign your 
mame and address. Address all letters to Fashion 
Department, Wallaces’ Farmer. Des Moines, lowa 

Our ‘Summer, 1913, Fashion Book, size 154x10#, 92 
Pages with attractive cover, contains over 700 of the 
season's latest styles and isthe handsomest book of 
ite kind published. Price 10 cents, which includes 
postage charges for mail orders 








A VARIETY OF GARMENTS THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER. 

















No. 7850—Short Coat, 34 to 40 bust, with 
back in square, round or pointed outline 

No. 7856—Blouse Coat for misses and 
small women, 16 and 18 years, with or 
without peplum belt. 



















No. 7820—Girl’s Dress, in Russian style, 
19 to 14 years, with square or high neck, 
three-quarter, long or short eeves. 

No. 7842—Fancy Blouse, th or without 
tunic, 34 to 42 bust, with low V-shaped or 
high neck, short or long to be 
worn over any skirt 

No. 7851—St raight tucked Swirt, for 
misses and 1 wi 14, 16 and 18 
years, with or nat waist line. 

The above patterns will be mailed to 





department of 


cents, for 


s by 
on 


the fashi 
receipt 


any addre 
this paper, 
each 


ten 


Be sure to sign your mame, and give 
number of pattern and size or age you 
want. 














We have built a reputation second 
to none in the state. Our material 
is of the best, our prices our mod- 
erate. Call or send for illustrated 
circular of designs, references, ete. 


Capital Hill Monument Co. 
The House of Quality 
626-628 Locust E. St., Des Moines 


P, B, SHERRIFF, Pres. and Sec.y JOHN PHILLIPS, Vice-Pres. 














° e ° 
Gasoline Lighting 

Light your home. Our system is 
safe and economical. Cheaper tha: 
kerosene and saves the housewife al! 
the worry and bother of cleaning 
and filling lamps. Makes the most 
‘ perfect light and only has to | 
tooked afteronceamonth. Systems 
installed in homes, churches, store> 
and public buildings. 

Write for folder and full parti: 
lars sent free. Agents wanted. 


’ Swaine Gasoline Lighting Co. 
217 Court Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 














placed anywhere, st 
tracts and kills all 
Mies. Neat, clean. or- 
namental, convenient, 
cheap. Lasts all 
season. Made of 
metal, can't spill or 0D 
over; will not soil or 
injure anything 
Guaranteed effective 
Sold by Deslers. oF 
foe | —=——} : 6 sent prepaid for §1. 


MAROLD SOMEES, 150 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn, 5 ¥ 


DAISY FLY KILLER 
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The Heathen 


Pe 

















his wife 


taking 
snr her morning constitutional. As 
rolled along country roads, he 
is lungs with the sweet, fresh 


Mr. Lathrop was 


This is what I call living!” he de- 


cared. “Breathe deep, Molly; you 
will get new life!” 
“If I had the strength to enjoy my 


aid Ite. I wouldn’t want a new one,” 
vrs. Lathrop replied, querulously. “If 
vou see any Wild flowers, Tom, stop 
an them. Tomorrow is Decora- 
ion Day, you know, and I must have 








“We're not likely to get them on the 
school children travel.” 
are some this minute,” she 
said, pointing to a mass of blossoms 
ide a fence, which encircled a house 


road the 


There 


cet sone distance back from the road. 
“Bur those are on private grounds,” 


her husband objected; “the owner 
may not want them disturbed. Ask 


that woman in the garden if you real- 
ly want them.” 
mers don’t value wild flowers. 








There's no use asking that woman. 
Don't you see she’s hoeing? She 
wouldn't be doing that if she wasn’t 


hired girl. I’m going to pick these 
fowers if you won’t.” 

She was plucking busily in the bed 
when a Wwoman’s courteous’ voice 
asked: ‘“‘Would you mind getting your 
flowers from the woods? These belong 
to my wild flower garden.” 

“I beg your pardon,” Mrs. Lathrop 
mered. “I didn’t understand.” 
‘Fine flock of chickers you have 
Mr. Lathrop, from the car, had 
been admiring the horde of greedy 
chicks following the plow across a 
corn field. “Almost big enough for 
fries, aren’t they?” 

“Yes, but we sell them for breed- 
ers mostly. They are pure-bred chick- 
ens. 

“Oh, could I buy one today?” Mrs. 
Lathrop begged. “Butchers’ chickens 
don’t taste good.” 

Mrs. Allen, the mistress of the farm 
house, Who had dropped her hoe in the 
garden to come to the rescue of her 
wild flowers, hesitated. ‘We have sold 
a few,” she said, “and have a few more 
to sell; but Iam very busy, and I don’t 
like to excite the chickens by running 
one down. You see, we select the culls 
only for market.” 

“I’ve been sick, and those chickens 
look so plump and clean, I know they 
would make delicious fries,” Mrs. La- 
throp persisted. 

Mrs. Allen thought of the flower gar- 
den she had been weeding, of the 
chicken coops that needed cleaning, of 
the thousand and one things inside and 
outside the house that she wanted to 
do. She knew the difficulty of select- 
ing a cull from the flock of chicks 
seeking worms on the newly cultivated 
ground. But then Mrs. Lathrop did 
look ill. ‘We'll try and get you one,” 
she consented. “Jennie,” calling to a 
girl in the kitchen, “set your irons to 
one side, and help me catch a chicken.” 

But the chickens didn’t want to be 
caught. Round and round the field 
they went, dodging and twisting and 
turning. Mr. Lathrop left his machine 
and Mr. Allen his plow to help. 

Mrs. Lathrop stood by a clump of 
iris, watching the chase. “What a 
quantity of iris you have,” she said, 
when Mrs. Allen, hot and disheveled, 
sought her—a plump chicken in her 
arms. ‘Will you sell me some for to- 


h 
tne 








there.” 








Ho! Ho! 





BY HARRIET WALLACE ASHBY 


morrow? We've lost so much time 
here, I’m afraid we won't be able to 
get wild flowers.” 

“The iris is not for sale,’ Mrs. Ak 
len’s voice was a trifle sharp. “I ex- 
pect to use all we have tomorrow. 
They are special varieties that I have 
taken great pains with. I think you 
could get them at the florist’s.” 

“But the florist’s charges are so 
very high,” lamented her caller. She 
eyed the imprisoned chicken critically. 
“It looks smaller than when it was 
running out. How much is it?” 

“We got 25 cents a pound for what 
we sold, and this weighs two pounds 
and a half.” 

“You wouldn’t charge me 65 cents 
for a chicken that size? I only paid 
75 cents for a lovely dressed chicken 
last week!” 

“That is what we get at the butch- 
er’s,” Mrs. Allen explained, patiently, 
although her eyes snapped. 

“I don’t like not to take it after giv- 
ing you so much trouble; but¥65 cents 
(her voice rose almost to a wail); and 
there’s nothing to it when its dressed. 
Besides, we came after it; you ought 
not to charge so much at the door!” 

“V’d much rather you’d not take it 
than to feel that the price is too high; 
and I greatly prefer not to sell any- 
thing at the door. Shoo, chickie!” 
Mrs. Allen tossed the chicken to the 
ground. 

Mr. Lathrop saw it flap its wing 
joyously, speeding to join its mates, 
“Got away! That’s too bad,” he said. 

“T concluded it wasn’t worth the 
price,” Mrs. Lathrop explained. “Thank 
you for your trouble, Mrs. Allen. Come, 
‘rom.” 

“I beg your pardon for wasting your 
time. My wife isn’t well, and doesn't 
realize that our intrusion was unwar- 
ranted,” Mr. Lathrop apologized. 


His tone was not apologetic, but an- 
gry, once he started the car home- 
ward. “I call that the limit, Mollie,” 
he exploded. : 

“There is no more reason why I 
should take any chicken she offered 
me than that that woman should buy 
the first piece of cloth you might show 
her in the store!” 

“That’s not a parallel case. I ex- 
pose my cloth for sale; invite inspec- 
tion, and have people at leisure to 
show my goods. Those chickens were 
not exposed for sale. It cost the time 
of busy people who needed every min- 
ute for farm work to catch that chick- 
en. You asked for it, and refused to 
take it. That’s poor business, and 
downright rudeness.” 

“When a woman works in the field 
like a man, I should think it a good 
sign that she needed money, and would 
be glad to take some trouble on the 
chances of a sale,” Mrs. Lathrop in- 
sisted. 

“If it came to a show-down, that lady 
might be able to dig up more cash 
from her husband’s estate than you 
could muster. She is a lady, too. Not 
one woman in a hundred would have 
acted as she did. I’d take you to a 
farm tomorrow if I thought you would 
gain the health she has.” 

“Webster’s dictionary,” Mrs. Lathrop 
volunteered, “defines the word heathen 
as ‘one who lives in the country.’ I 
would never consider becoming that 
kind of a heathen.” 


The florist did charge “high” forthe 
beautiful iris which Mrs. Allen grew 
in such profusion. Mrs. Lathrop paid 
it grudgingly—not that she couldn’t 
afford the price, but because it an- 
noyed her to spend money for flowers 
which apparently grew of themselves. 

“TI think I will grow some iris next 
year,” she announced. 
sow the seeds?” 

“You put the roots out either in the 
fall or spring, depending somewhat on 
the variety,” the florist answered. 

She was sitting on the porch that 
evening when her doctor passed, and 
called him in. “Doctor,” she ques- 
tioned; “do-you know anything about 
growing iris? I have a dim recollec- 
tion of seeing them at your mother’s 
years ago.” 

“What I don’t know, I can find out. 
Mother has a whole library on flori- 





“When do you | 





culture,” the doctor replied, genially. 
“I wish,” he looked at her thin cheeks 
and pale lips. “I wish you would take 
an interest in gardening and flowers, 
Nothing would build you up quicker. 
You ought to be outdoors all day, to live 
on a farm and get strong.” 

“That's what I tell her,” eagerly ac- 
quiesced her husband. “She says she 
wouldn't live on a farm, but if you say 
the word, I'll rent the patch of ground 
behind our house, have a man put it 
in shape, and get her to farming in 
town.” 

“Just the thing. I'll prescribe it. 
Pulling a pad from his breast pocket, 
he wrote: “One garden, one hoe (must 
be sharp), one rake. To be taken ev- 
ery day, beginning with small doses. 
One trowel to be used as required. Eat 
a square meal before using. The as- 
sistance and codperation of husband 
and man when. required.” 

“I won’t take it. You needn’t fill the 
prescription,” Mrs. Lathrop vowed. 

But her husband filled it just the 
same. He had the ground put in gar- 
den condition, and beds made ready 
for the plants he insisted Mrs. Lathrop 
must put in. He was rejoiced when 
he found a few green things set out, 
though his wife explained they were 
“only put in because the nakedness of 
the beds was more tnan she could 
stand.” 

Mr. Lathrop spoke persistently of 
Mrs. Lathrop’s garden. He hunted out 
florists’ catalogues for her, acting as a 
magnet to draw to her all the interest- 
ing facts and theories of gardening. In 
spite of herself, she began to get in- 
terested. She was too thrifty a body 
to pay rent on land which was not pro- 
ducing, and the man was ordered to 
sow and plant seasonable vegetables 
which she felt it her duty to inspect. 

She wanted to put out a bed of iris. 
Learning that they, together with peo- 
nies, were better for fall planting, and 
spring flowering bulbs must go in in 
the fall, she asked her husband: 
“Would it cost much to buy that lot, 
Tom? My heart is set on growing such 
iris as we saw this spring at that 
woman’s.” 

“It won’t cost as much as doctor’s 
bills in the long run. I notice that we 
have fewer visits since you began tak- 
ing his last prescription.” 

The lot was bought, and Mrs. La- 
throp began gardening in earnest. She 
subscribed for horticultural and floral 
magazines. She spent hours studying 
the relative merits of varieties, and 
amused Mr. Lathrop by her questions 
in regard to fertilizers. 

“Little did I think I’d see the day 
when you would wax enthusiastic over 
well rotted manure,” he teased. 

“T don’t think of it as rotted manure. 
I think of it as food for the beautiful 
flowers that are to corie,” she replied. 
“I dream of my iris, and peonies, and 
tulips, of my Milies and vines.” 

She would slip out in the early morn- 
ing to see how her garden grew. “I 
am developing great sympathy for the 
farmers,” she confided. ‘When I take 
Jake from the garden for a day, the 
weeds get ahead of him. If he is de- 
tained for a second day, the chances 
are it rains, and the next thing he is 
working five times as hard fighting the 
weeds as he would need to if he could 
have cut them as soon as their ugly 
heads showed above ground. I'll never 
knowingly take a farmer from his work 
again.” 

“It’s fascinating work,” she said, the 


‘first day she used the hoe herself, “to 


cut the robber weeds from about the 
plant roots, and let in the air and sun- 
shine.” 

She grew stronger each day. Each 
day she hoed and raked happily; and 
her garden became the pride of the 
neighborhood. One morning she was 
out hoeing, wearing a blue and white 
dress not unlike a nurse’s uniform, 
when she heard a voice calling from 
the curb, and a hand beckoned to her 
through the window of an automobile. 
Expecting to see a friend, she went out 
to the car. “I am looking for a nurse,” 
a strange woman said, briskly. “If you 
care to change your place, you won’t 
need to hoe; we keep a man.” 

“She wanted me to work for her! 
The impudence of the creature! Does 














she think a woman is for hire because 
she works in her garden?” Mrs. La- 
throp stormed. “I could have struck 
her with my hoe!” 

“You could? You! The woman who 
asserted a few months ago that a wo- 
man hoeing on the farm must be the 
hired girl!” Mr. Lathrop reminded her. 

Another morning she was hailed by 
a woman with a market basket, and 
asked the price of her vegetables. 

“Are people too stupid to conceive 
of a woman working in her garden be- 
cause she likes it?” she queried. “I 
don’t wonder farmers like to farm. I’m 
getting to love everything I grow. It is 
like being in partnership with God to 
put black seeds in the ground, and 
help them to develop into beautiful 
flowers and crisp vegetables; to think 
that something has been produced that 
would not have existed without my 
help. Of course Mrs. Allen loved her 
iris. I’m ashamed that I asked her to 
sell them to me. Next spring I will 
take her a boquet of mine, and tell her 
I am beginning to understand.” 

A laughing neighbor sought her in 
her garden one morning. “I’ve such a 
joke on you,” she chuckled. “Jackie 
said to me this morning, ‘Mother, Mrs. 


Lathrop isn’t a lady any more. Ladies 
walk in their gardens; but Mrs. La- 


throp works in hers.” 

“Jackie,” Mrs. Lathrop smiled se- 
renely, “is making the same mistake 
I used to make. Only last year I be- 
lieved no one would live on a farm un- 
less forced by poverty. Now I long 
to live on a farm myself.” 

“Oh, those iris!” the neighbor ex- 
claimed, delightedly. “They will be 
glorious for Decoration Day. I'd love 
to get some, but they cost too much.” 

Mrs. Lathrop guarded her precious 
flowers jealously. ‘They have cost me 
a good deal in care, but they’ve paid 
back all they owe me, and are to help 
pay what I owe.” 


A year from the first visit to the 
Allens, Mr. Lathrop took the road they 
had traveled a year before. Beside 
him sat a different looking wife—the 
thin cheeks were rounded out, the dull 
eyes were bright and sparkling, the 
lines of the petulant mouth turned up 
instead of down; the iris in her lap 
were a symphony in colors. 

As on that other morning, Mrs. Allen 
was in her garden—cutting her iris this 
time. Mrs. Lathrop noted with a thrill 
of delight that the blossoms were no 
more beautiful than her own, and that 
she had more varieties. She was al- 
most up to the busy woman before she 
saw her. Impulsively, Mrs. Lathrop 
held out her offering: “I didn’t come 
to ask you to run down a chicken for 
me. I don’t want you to sell me any 
of your iris. I want to give you some 
of mine, and to ask for the privilege of 
acquaintance with a woman who does 
things that are worth while.” 


“What did you say Webster’s defi- 
nition of heathen was?” Mr. Lathrop 
glanced smilingly at his wife as they 
rolled homeward. 

“Webster has more than one defi- 
nition,’ she said, demurely. “ ‘Heath- 
en—One who worships idols’—the idols 
of town fashions and custom, possibly.” 

















Pigs and pups and jolly girls. 
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White Feathers in Reds 
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f nd four years one or 
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_ Care of the Farm Egg 











etin No. 160, of the Bureau of 

Prins lone Unit States De- 
partment of Agriculture, | fol- | 
lowing to ! g 
the 1 g 

i: Ee Ke} l tl c 
ane mu better in gq 
those kept under other conditions. 

2. Takin 1 season as a whole, 


an unheated room in a dw 








¢ the hot si er months 
the conditions rroun¢ the weed 
nest, the n straw stack, or 
under the corn crib, and the stolen 
nest, as well as the keeping of eggs in 
the house, favor the production of 
spots, blood rings : 
4. The greatest ation in fer- 
tile eggs occurred in the experiments 





which included a certain amount of 
natural incubation, namely, in the 
nests for layers and the stolen-nest 


xperiments. 

5. The straw 
the greatest number of 
fertile and infertile eggs, and also the 
highest percentage of rots in the lat- 
ter class of eggs. It was the only test 
in which a large number of infertile 
eggs deteriorated to such an extent as 
to be unfit for food. 

6. In fertile eggs 
of the embrvo after 
of incubation was of suf 
tion to be recognized 
fore the candle, and at 
of thirty-six hours the 
blood was 


stack experiment gave 


spots, both in 


the development 
twenty-four hours 

ficient propor- 
when held be- 
the expiration 

presence of 
detected In 
tile eggs under the same conditions, a 
shrinkage of the contents was 
the only change which could be recog- 
nized by the eve. 

7. Infertile eggs, regardless o 
where they may be kept, are much 
more resistant to deterioration than 
fertile eggs. 

8 Two-thirds of 
fertile and 
on the farm. 


infer- 


easily 


slight 


the total loss in 
takes place 
The basic factors re- 
sponsible for this condition are the 
haphazard methods of poultry man- 
agement on the farm, 

9. If eggs are fresh when delivered 
to the buyer, it is impossible, with the 
present methods of transportation, for 
them to reach the packing houses 
without showing a slight deterioration 
in quality. The data at hand would 
indicate that this loss is about 12 per 
cent of the original value of the eggs. 

19. The results of all the experi- 
mental work point to the fact that the 
production of the infertile egg is the 
greatest asset in the attempt to pro- 
duce high quality market eggs during 
hot weather. 

11. The authors believe that if the 
five simple rules given below are fol- 
lowed by egg producers generally, a 
high quality of product will be as- 
sured, and a very large part prevented 
of the loss now experienced in the 
value of the country’s egg production. 

Give the hens clean nests. 

Gather eggs at least once daily 

Keep eggs in a cool, dry place. 

Market eggs at least twice a week. 

Kill or sell all mature male birds as 
soon as hatching season eloses. 


infertile eggs 





Where the Farmer Can Enter 


The Allentown, 
poultry show is always of special inter- 
est to eastern breeders. This year the 
management is offering prizes for the 
“beef type of poultry.” The prizes are 
to be large. the manager says probably 


double the prizes paid in the regular 


classes, and the prize winners. will 
probably be accepted as the future type 
for market poultry. Breed, variety and 
color have no valu this contest: the 
prize winner takes the ribbon solely on 
account of its merit 
meat. When the winners are an- 
nounced, they will at once be publicly 
kill od and dressed wi 

hours after the awards are up, that the 
judges may have opportunity for point- 
ing out wherein they excelled. There 
Will be two classes. one for yellow and 
one for White skinned poultry, 


1e in 











most valuable carcass, of course, will 
be that which most of the 
choicer cuts. and gives the largest 






amount of 
to the size 
We woul 


charac 


in proportion 







unty and 
fairs : 
many 





Pennsylvania, Fair 


as a producer of 


in twenty-four 


and the 





sts of 





€ vone thinks he can choose the best 
bird’ tor the table. 


Chicks sometimes seem dumpy be- 
cause of worms To cure, beat one 
teaspoonful of turpentine thoroughly 


into one raw egg for every six chicks, 


and teed in mash or over soft bread 





O: of our readers writes that she 
is having muc better luck with her | 
chicks ce s began the practice of 
feeding absolutely nothing for from 
sixty to seventy-two hours. She gives 
the chicks water to drink, keeps them 
wart and begins feeding bread and 
milk ving very little food for the 





poults, 
them on the 
first 


If the tur kes y hen mothers the 
it is usually safe to put 


ground in a foot-high enclosure the 


week if the weather is fair. The tur- 
key mother rarely leaves the poults, 
and when they can jump over a foot- 


high enclosure they strong enough 
to be given range. 


The Seanad” s Rainiaii 


he per 


are 















YOOD py cei og made of stove pipe at small 
cost tans 2 satisfaction guaranteed: atso- 
lutely rat-pr bey Ral ph B. Cass, Davenport, lowa 





MISCELLANEOTS. 





OSE Comb Rhode Island Reds ani In- 
dian Runner ducks. Egxgs. $5 for 10): eggs 
from exhibition stock, 83 for 15. $5 for 30. Write for 
mating list. MRS. HARLAN MACY, Searsboro, Ia. 





ag & SON, Clarinda, Iowa. Bor 133, are offer- 
ing eggs for hatching from White Wyandottes, 
Partridge Rocks, Stiver Campine, White Indian Run- 
ner and Buff Orpington ducks Have you sent @ 
postal for their catalog? It's free. Send today. 





ye tg SALE—Scotch Collfe pup Also Rose and 
Single CombR hode Island Red and ( rystal White 
Orpington eggs, $1 per setting. T. A. Gough, Bris- 
tow, Iowa 





OSE Comb Brown Leghorn and Indian Runner 
duck eggs, 75c per 15, $2.00 per 50, 83.50 per 100. 
Mrs. Fred Quire, Sully, lowa 


gp betray! eggs. $1 per 15. 
lowa, R. 3, Box 56 


DUCKS. 





Ben Blum, Harlan, 








YAWN and White Indian Runner duck eggs. Pure 

white eggs. $1 per 12, $3.50 per 50.86 per 100. 

Eegs shipped the day laid. Mrs. Howard Barkley, 
Pierson, lowa 





ent and White Indian Runner duck eggs. white 
egg strain, $1.25 for 13, @4 for & Ecgs hare been 
tested 95% fertile. Mrs. R.C Sutherland, Ia. 


NDIAN Ruano 


ordan, 








er duck eggs, fawn and white, @1 1 








$2.50 50. Bertha Goodwin, Tracey, lowa 
ORPINGTONS. 
S Cc ” neofbed Orpington eggs. 64 per 100. 81 per 15. 
N Clyde Rupert. Clear- 


- Ege laying strain. Mrs. 
jeid, lowa 


(33 





DOGS. 


Scotch Collies 


and Pomeranian dogs, 
Shetiand ponies of ail 
sizes. ages and colors. Write 
your wants. All of same 
good quality as usual 
J, €. THOMPSON & SON 
Jamaica, lowa 
Successors to 
Cassipy & THompsoy 


COLLIES 


U.S. Undert 























i ao Terrier oy eg pure bred ey are 
| ’ all k nints and exee 
companions "Males, $7; females, &, BR. C. REED 


Nevada, lowa 














PLY moU TH Or Ks. 


wks tor 








ig 1d 100 for 

Sprucemead Farm 

$0. Sth Ay Sheldon, i 
4 A. BENSON stp 








for 100 


JAS. JENSEN ‘& SONS, Newell, 


lowa 


Elm Hill Farm Barred Rocks 


“Weight with quality” 








Send for catalog of matings, prices, Winnings and 
descr o 
J.£. GooDENoWw, Maquoketa. lowa 





Barred P. Rock Eggs 


for sale from extra large boned stock. Yards Leaded 
by coc ks and cockerels wei ghing 11 to 139 Scor- 
tng ®) to 92 In 7 st ee ee 33 1sts, 19 Qdg, 
5 3ds, 2 4t hs Eggs—15, 81 3, 82.50 Eu guar. 
anteed strong fertility. J. w Wagner. Monroe, pares, Ia 


Barred Plymouth Rock Eggs 


for sale for hatching from our pure bred fa 

















flock. Large well barred a Eggs per sett in 
1, 30 $1.50. 50 $2, 100 83. Also M. B. turkey “* 
—Per setting of 11,83. L.s. FISHER & SUN. BY 
Edgewood, lowa 
as ATER Bros, Monroe, lowa—Breeders Barreg 
ymouth Rocks 34 years with size and quality 





and the best of las 
prize winners 
mat ry a5 per 15 





Ts ?rize winners and sired by 
a1. 15. shadl 0) $5 1W). Special 








—.. 
Rock eggs at half price from healthy, 
winnt ng stock, $2.25 perl. Cip 


ARREI 


vigorous. prize 











cular free Ita Trease, Lynnville, lowa. 
Wie class Barred Rock eggs,5 cents each. HN, 
Wahl, Boone, Iowa 
i hing, 


p" RE bred large Barred Rock eggs for bat 
15 eggs 81, 30 $2, 100 #4. Mra. Wm. Rice, Lan- 


sing. lowa 





y; direct descend of prize-wir 
good in shape, bar., size 
100.33. J.M Reeder, Earls 








qyer rates—White Rocks, White View Farm. Fishe] 





etrain. Eggs, @1 thirty, $1.50 fifty, $3 hundred 
Mrs. Claude Pugh. Mento, Iowa. 
LEGHORNS. 





R.C. Brown Leghorns Exclusively 


At Pike Timber Stock Farm 
Eggs. single sitting of 15, 1.25; two or more sittings 
$1.00 each. 100 eggs 85.00, 200 for $9.00. 
Davenport & Mack, Belmond, Iowa 





Cc >. White Leghorns, bred 


EGGLAND EG6 FARM oo eres 


per100. Eggland Farm, Mt. Vernon. lowa 





INGLE Comb Brown Leghorns exclusively—tarm 

range flock, pure white ear lobe. No culis ia 

fleck. Gelected eggs $1 per 15. $2 per 45. 84 per 10, 
$17 per 500. 8. J. Gardner, Russell. lowa. 


INGLE Comb White Leghorns. Eggs from bigh 
OO scoring aa layers—@1 for 15: cheaperina 
quantities. Mrs. W. W. Scott, Calamus, lowa 








OSE Comb Brown Leghorns. Eggs from fine fall 
blood stock, 5) $2.00, 100 $3.50. Fairview Poultry 
Farm, Mrs. L. A. Hodsdon, Clarksville, lowa. 





UFF Leghorns, Single Comb, farm range—30 eggs 
#1.50, 50 $2.00, 100 83.50. Adelia Hillman, Lock- 
ridge, lowa 
URE blood Single Comb Brown Leghorn eggs, @ 
17, @4 100. Wint er layers. Lew Swingle, Wal 
nut, lowa 


QINGLE Comb Buff Leghorns exclusively. Eggs 
$3.50 per 100. Chas. F. James, Lockridge, lowa 


S C. WHITE Leghorns. 
J. Alfred Grabam, Burt, 











Farm range—10 eggs $3.50 
Iowa. 


r 





hed Comb Brown Leghorn eggs from silver cup 
A winners. Indian Runner duck eggs. Mrs. Essie 
Nelson, Birmingham, Iowa. 





WYANDOTTES. 


SILVER LACED WYANDOTTES 


Eggs from prize winners, $1.00 per 15. $3.00 for 8, 








$5.00 for 100. G. H. Burge, Mt. Vernon, lowa. 
Sitver Laced Wyandettes Ee: 35 tor #0) 


abreeder. O. M. HEALY, Bedford, Iowa. 





HITE Wyandottes. Farm raised. Eggs, 75 cts. 
per 15, 100 for #4. Geo. Wiegand, Titonka, la 





wor’ fancy White Wyandotte eggs. 15 $1.50, 10 
H. C. Fowler, Cherokee, lowa 





Wes HITZ Wyandotte eggs, two dollars per fifty L 
Jacobson, Madrid, Iowa 





RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


~~~ — 


THOMPHKINS STRAIN 
Write for egg circular 
P. H. THIEL, 


Renwick, Humboldt County, |owa 








W. E. BRIGG'S top noteh 8. C. R. I..Reds. Two 

good markings. Eggs 81.00 and $1.50 per 15 
Good range flock eggs @# peri0). W. E. Briggs. R.2 
Woodbine. Iowa. 


OSE C omb Rhode Island eggs. #.00 per 10). 75 
pers D. Rozeboom, Sioux Center, Iow4 


} C. Reds, high grade fock. Eggs $1 per 15, 8 per 
e lw. Vera Diasmore, Corning. lowa. 











deges, 100 #. Exc 


gee es in Rose Comb 
Henry, A:ns- 


b Rex 
good utility stock. Mn. E W. 
worth, lowa. 





LANGSHANS. 


aa 
















$i. 3. 100 $4.5 



































healthy, 
4. Cir 
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ulis ia 
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That: 


Our patented device leaves the 
machine spotless and perfectly 
sanitary. Clean as a new pin. 
Look at these prices! 550 to 600 
pounds capacity—855; 750 to 800 
pounds capacity—$65; 950 to 1000 
pounds capacity—875. Why pay 
more? There’s no better machine. 
For the first time in separator 
history you are offered an effi- 
cient, durable machine at a rea- 
sonable price. You pay $25 to $40 
more for other standard makes 
with smaller capacity. 
Then, on close, clean skimming the 
Beatrice beats them all. It will pay for 
tselfin cream saved in a single year. 
Ask your dealer. Or write us for free 
booklets and fullinformation. 
BEATRICE CREAMERY COMPANY 

ciiceme ' a. “> 

ines, Ta. ul 
Des Mo’ uque, la, 


‘Save *25 to*4O | 
UNADILLA 
SILOS 


Ensilage of Quality 


What you waste by not own- 
ing the Unadilla Silo will pay 
for a silo every year. The 
Unadilla will last 25 years. Do 
not buy a siio until you investi- 
gate the many exclusive fea- 
tures found only in the Una- 
cllia. It ia different. t is 
better. Write at once for de- 
scriptive matter and prices. 


Agents Wanted. 


Central Unadilla Silo Co. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


New Silo Book 


FREE- 


It’s full of valuable infor- 
mation for every farmer 
and stock raiser. Tells all 
about the special and 
exclusive features of the 
famous 
INDIANA SILO 
Twenty-Five Thousand in 
use. Write and learn why 
it is best and cheapest and 
get our New Silo Book Free. 
INDIANA SILO COMPANY 


Distributers, Papec Ensilage Cotter. 
The largest makers of Silos in the 
world. Address nearest factory: 
584 Union Bide, Anderson, Ind. 

** Indiana Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 

** Silo Bldg , KansasCity, Mo. 
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Valuable Information 


And Special Proposition’ RE E 





CHAMPION SILOS 
Fd Are built from the ground up. Are abso- 
¥lutely modern, have continuous door ~ 
front, steel hoops and anchors and 
qother important improvements. ,, 
jestern Sile Co. 
105 9th St. Des Moines, lowa. 














Eeeps flies and 

other insect pests of 

of snimais—in barn or 

pasture—longer than any im- 

itation. Used and endorsed 

Since 1885 by leading dairy- 
men and farmers. 


+ $] WoRTH SAVES$, 


ae: ° “Win milk andfiesh on each 
* 12a singlesesson. Heals sores, stops itching and pre- 
Dts infection. Nothing for galls. Kuilis lice and 
&.tesin poultry bouses 
SEND $1 if your dealerean’t supply you. We'll 
rs 2 send enough Shoo-Fly to protect 
0 cows, also our 3-tube gravity sprayer without 
extra charge. Momey back if not satisfactory. Name 
“Xpress Office. Booklets FREE. Snecial terms to agents 


Suoo-Fly Mfg. Co., Dept.22 131u %. 10th St, Phila. 


Bditer knows from experience that Shoo-Fly isO. K. 
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Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer when 
Writing to advertisers, 











THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their expert- 
ence tothis department. Questious concerning dairy 
Management will be cheerfully answered 





























Supreme Court for Purer 
e 
Milk 

The United States supreme court has 
just rendered a decision upholding the 
right of municipalities to fix regula- 
tions for the inspection of milk and the 
tracing of unwholesome milk to its 
source outside the municipality. This 
decision is regarded as of great im- 
portance in aiding city health authori- 
ties to exclude milk from tuberculosis 
afflicted cows, and to direct the de- 
struction of such cattle when found. 
The case was brought up from Mil- 
waukee, the authorities of that city 
having prevented the sale of milk from 
diseased dairy cattle from entering the 
city, and also having directed the de- 
struction of such cattle. 

Certain milk producers of the city 
attacked the right of the authorities to 
take such action, as was also the valid- 
ity of the city ordinance under which 
the health officers acted called into 
question. This ordinance, which gives 
the authorities power to trace suspect- 
ed milk to its source, to inspect dairy 
herds, and to order the condemnation 
of cows shown by the tuberculin test to 
be diseased, is considered one of the 
most drastic measures that has yet 
been adopted by any municipality. The 
supreme court decision is that the ordi- 
nance is Valid as an exercise of the po- 
lice powers of the state through a mu- 


' nicipality acting under a charter of the 


state. 

It is believed that the decision will 
have a powerful influence on many oth- 
er municipalities besides Milwaukee, 
where similar ordinances have been 
adopted and later held up pending the 
decision of the supreme court. 


Effect of Machine Milking on 
Flow of Milk 


The New York agricultural experi- 
ment station has been making a study 
for the past four years of the effect of 
hand and machine methods of milking 
on the flow of milk. On an average, 
about eleven cows were milked by ma- 
chine, and an equal number by hand. 
The total time required for preparing 
the machines, milking twelve cows, and 
washing the machines, was 4.034 min- 
utes per cow, and for hand milking 7 
minutes per cow. The influence of ma- 
chine milking upon the flow of milk 
was found to be too small to be mea- 
sured, even when other factors were 
eliminated as fully as possible. There 
were also observed no objectionable 
local effects upon the cows or the flow 
of milk when the degree of vacuum 
used was varied. It is concluded that 
there is still room for much improve- 
ment in milking machifes, but their 
success at the present time depends a 
great deal upon the operator. 








Does Dairying Pay? 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I herewith send you the returns of 
my seven common cows. The return 
for 1912 in butter-fat was $99 per cow. 
For feed they received in winter five 
bundles of corn fodder and twenty 
pounds of rutabagas daily; no hay of 
any kind, because I had none. In sum- 
mer, they were put on common renter’s 
pasture. For February, 1913, my cream 
check was $83.43. I fed seven calves 
sweet milk and we had all the cream 
and butter that was needed in the fam- 
ily of four. For March my cream 
check was $92. The April return I 
have not received yet. My feed for 
the winter of 19123 was five pounds of 
bran, one pound of oil meal, five 
pounds of corn and four bundles of 
corn fodder without corn, daily. Bran 
cost $1 per 100; oil meal, $1.75; corn, 
at market price, was 36 to 37 cents per 
bushel; fodder was off ten acres, for 
which I pay $3.25 an acre rent; besides 
this, my skim-milk pigs grow like 
weeds. Last year I had common pigs 
six and one-half months old that 
weighed 247 pounds. 

Now I! am only a renter, who gets 











An 


25 years 





be sent you. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 





up-to-date De Laval Separator will, on an average, save its 
cost every year over any other separator. 

In addition to the actual saving in more and better cream there 
is also the saving in time of separation and cleaning, in easier run- 
ning, greater durability and fewer repairs. 

Because of these savings more than 40,000 users of inferior and 
worn-our separators of various makes last year 
took advantage of the De Laval exchange 
allowance and traded in their machines on 
account of De Lavals. 

USERS OF OLD DE LAVALS, on ac- 
count of the many improvements in 
modern De Laval over machines sold 10 to 
ago, 
easier running, 
find it to their 
old De Laval for 

SEE THE NEAREST DE LAVAL 
AGENT. He will tell you how much he 
can allow on your old machine, whether a De Laval or some other 
make, toward the purchase of a new De Laval. 
a De Laval agent, write to the nearest De Laval office giving make, 
number and size of your present machine, and full information will 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


the 


including closer skimming, 
better oiling, etc., will also 


advantage to exchange their 
an up-to-date De Laval. 


If you don’t know 


SEATTLE 














convincing reasons for buying 
powerful, 


mailed free. Write for it to-day. 


ARRLETS 


SILO selemeri 


Handsome, illustrated booklet giving 30 


low down, underslung, cut- 
under oak frame, Appleton Silo Filler, 


APPLETON MFG. CO., 4327 

















kicked from one place to another. If I 
were a land owner (some of whom say 
that dairying doesn’t pay), so that I 
could raise the right feed, my cows 
would do still better. The trouble with 
some of those gentlemen that say that 
milking doesn’t pay is that they want 
the good old cow to give a pail full of 
milk twice a day on hot air in summer 
and snowball in winter. 
LEO KLEEMAN. 
Palo Alto County, Iowa 


Polled Durhams and Short- 


horns 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“I am thinking of buying a Double 
Standard Polled Durham bull to use 
with my registered Scotch stock Short- 
horn cows. Would it be a good thing 
to do? I want to do away with the 
horns, and at the same time lose none 
of the value of my past breeding. What 
is the origin of the Polled Durham 
cattle?” 

The Polled Durham breed has been 
developed by the selection and mating 
of pure bred and grade Short-horns 
with hornless tendencies. A Double 
Standard Polled Durham is eligible to 
be registered both in the Short-Horn 
Herd Book and in the Polled Durham 
Herd Book. In other words. it is pure 
bred Short-horn. The Single Standard 
Polled Durham is not eligible to the 
Short-horn Herd Book; it is a grade 
Short-horn. We see no reason at all 
why our correspondent should not use 
a Double Standard Polled Durham bull 
on his registered Short-horn cows, as- 











suming that the bull meets his require- 
ments in other respects. Such a bull 
is just as pure Short-horn breeding as 
a Short-horn bull with horns He 
should, of course, examine closely his 
blood lines, and his individual qualities. 


/Calves Without Milk 


Cost only half as much as the milk 
Taised calves. Increase your 
profits by using 


Blatchford’s Calf Meal 


The perfect milk substi- 
ute—the best since 1500 
Write today for free 
book, How to Raise 
Calves." Your nameand ad- 
drees on a postal is enough. 


Blatchford's 
Calf Meal 
Factory 


Waukegan, lit 






















Running Water 


in House and Barn at even 
temperature Winter or Sum Miz, 


A 
mer at Small Cost iz 1 ~_s 
Send Pos New Wa Puppy 2. YS 


6 : acts ase Now 
Ahe-motor Co. 1144 S Camptell Av. Chicago 
Aermetor Co. 23 and Madisoen|Streets, Gaklangd iii ce 
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Insist On The 
Paris Green You’re 
Sure of — 


You’re suve that Ansbacher’s 
Pure Paris Green will kill the bugs 
—you know it won’t harm the plants. 
e no chances. Ask for—insist on— 


ANSBACHER’S 
Pure Paris Green 


“Standard for over half a century” 


Some good dealers in yge r locality 
self and recommend fe genuine 
Ansbacher’s. vith ieee before 
you buys 

“QU K DEAT ca 
our interesting new br 
the asking Ask now. 


So—tak 





is the name of 
It is yours for 


A. B. ANSBACHER & CO. 
2629 Dearborn Street, Chicago 








In Cement Floors 
liom mOlel, Fo) Wel er, hmm ery 


ROSS <i. SOCKETS 


The “100-Year” Post Support 


Simply tap sockets down into soft cement. 
Nosills to rot. No toe-nailing to rust. Fits 
any upright For Cribs, Granaries, Barns, 
Sheds, Garages, etc. Write today for FREE 
Booklet. Learn how to make upright sup- 
vorte everlasting. Get book—“how to Build 
Cement Fioors and Foundations.” 


ae M. ROSS & CO. 
ad Street Grinnell, towa 





Manure Spreader $ 715 
Prices Slashed! Up 
My low direct-from-factory prices will 
gave you $26 to $50. My prices on complete 
spreaders, $64.75 to $79.50. Attachments only 
$39.50 up. Think of it! Prices never before 


equaled. Lowest ever made! write today — act 
quick, These special prices good for 60 days only. 


30 Days’ Free Trial 
Backed by a €26,000 legal 
Five year warranty. 


















use. Proved best by actual test. 
Hy Get my catalog and special 1913 
offer and lowest especial prices, 
WRITE TODAY—ACT NOW! 


WILLIAM GALLOWAY CO. 
229 Galloway Station 


LighiningRods 
SOLD UNDER $765,000 BOND 
Because oy 4 are absolute protec- 
tion against lightning. Every Shinn 
Dealer is an expert on ere cting 
Lightning Rods. Our state inspec- 
tors follow the dealer and inspect 
work, then you are absolutely safe. 


INVESTICATE CAREFULLY 
There is a difference in lightning rods. 


Shinn rods are best made, most highly 
improved. See your dealer. Catalog free. 
RASKA 


<i 


C. SHINN, 124 (6th St. LINCOLN, NE 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


We ship on approval without ry FI 
Re prepaid. 

CENT if you are not ay 
after £.3 the bicycle 10 dass. 
‘ DO NOT BU a bicycle or a patr 
: of tires trom anyone 
at any price until you receive ourlatest 
art catalogs illustrating every kindof 
sig bicycle, and have learned our unheard of 











“Yt 


ie al) it will cost you te 
write s postal and every- 
& thing will be sent you free postpaid by 
eesreturn mail. You will get much vaiue>le in- 
PM formation. Do not wait, write is now 
TiRES, Coaster - Brake rear 
wheels, lamps, sundries at Aalf usual prices, 


Mead Cycle C Co. Dept.tit3 Chicage 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Towa St 





The ite Coll 
time many of 






ne first 





CHARLES F. CURTISS, Dean 


Division of Agriculture, AMES. IOWA 


Please mention this paper when writing. 








442 ©6©Waterloo, lowe 











‘CAVA 
\KFoR EST 


sy 


THOR OF “THE CAPTAI 





‘ A ROM. ANCE OF THE 


HAMLIN GARLAND 


NAGH 


RANGER 


MOU NT AIN WEST 








( rHE GRAY-HORSE TROOP,” 


ROADS, ETC. 
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“Ne Je & pat 
and wait there till I bring t some blan- 
kets; then ‘ve got to strip to the skin 
and start the rid all over again said 
Cavanagh I'll lild fire here, and we'll 
cremate } r past H about it?’’ 

I'm willing esponded Wetherford 
“You can burn ever ng that belongs to 
me but my} fe and n gir!.”’ 

All throug e ceremor vhich followed 

in this se I'll be a ranger, 
barring a commission,’ he said, with a 
grin, as he put on the olive-yellow shirt 
and a pair of dusty-green trousers \nd 
here goes my past!"’ he added, as he tossed 
his contaminated rags upon the fire. 

“What a corking opport 


initvy to make a 
































fresh start,’” commented Cavanagh 
} pe 3 u see ¢°*? 

see ard t live p to 
your ms 

When eve tion had been taken, 
the : freshl . ibbed 
scourec ed fugitive to his 
cabin. 

"hy fit the state leg- 
isiatur vy came into 
the full thes don’t precisely 
meet eve ou make upon them, 
but tl air of command. I 
wish } see you now..’ 

Wetherford as quite serious as he an- 
swered “This niform m is more to 
me than you think. I wish vas entitled 
to wear it. The wildwood is just about 
populous enough r me.” 

Good for y responded Cavanagh. 
“To convert an of 3 - record to a be- 
lief in conservati t nonstrate once 
again the regenerative power of an idea.” 
Then, seeing that Wet! ford was really 
in earnest, uu can stay with 


he added: ‘‘Y¥« 














me as long as you wish. Perhaps in time 
you might be able to work into the serv- 
ice as a guard, although the chief is get- 
ting more and more insistent on real for- 
esters.”’ 

There were tears in Wetherford’s eyes 
as he said: ‘You ot realize what this 
clean, warm uniform means to me. For 
nine years I wore the prison stripes: then 
I was turned loose with a shoddy suit and 
a hat a size too big for me—an outfit that 


gave me away everywhere I went. Till 


my hair and beard sprouted, I had a hard 
rustle of it, but my clothes grew old faster 
than my beard. At last I put every cent 
I had earned into a } r old horse and a 
faded saddle, and once mounted I kept a- 
moving north,’’ He smoothed the sleeve 
of his coat. “It is ten years since I was 
dressed like a man.” 

“You need not wor about food or shel- 





present,’’ rep 


ter for the Cavanagh, 
gently. “Grub is not costly here, and 





house rent is less than nominal, so make 
yourself at home and get strong 

Wetherford lifted his head. But I want 
to do something. I \ nt t redeem my- 
self in some way. I « want my girl to 
} but I'd like to win her 
I be what you sa 





but if I had a chance 

















s} myself again. 
mind Lize kr C4 
mig a comi he 
want her told 
her in n « 
a) s pretty sic s ( 
tele} ned Lee Virginia is Y 
you wish you may ride « e to- 
morrov e her 
The o te i- I I 
dot ea € € 
bee 
She needn't kn I er you 
ha d s ny- 
thing s Y« ng er e 
—che ] 
sone I eld 
t be 
eT t J e 
nished out of the 
wit oking voice 
st ] n - be 
declared, in firmer 
nes hold out, I'll 
e total locoe that I 
furt refe rence was ade to Lee 
Virginia, but Ross felt hi f to be more 





involved than ever by 


deeply 


these prom- 






XI.—-SHADOWS ON THE MIST 


(Continued from las 


week. ) 























j ises: his fortunes seemed to be inextrical 
bound up with this singular and unhappy 
family. Lying in his bunk, (after the 
ights were out), he fancied himself back 
in his ance home, replying to the 
questions of aunts and uncles, who 
ere stil] expecting him to bring home a 
rich and beautiful American heiress. Some 
of the Cavanaghs were drunkards and 
some were vixens, but they were on the 
whole rather decent, rather decorous and 
very dull, and to them this broken ex- 
eonvict and this slattern old barmaid 
would seem very far from the ideal they 
had formed of the family into which Ross 
was certain to marry. 

But as he recalled the spot in which he 
lay and the uniform which hung upon the 
wall, he was ank to admit that the beau- 
tiful and rich heiress of hom his family 
dreamed was a very unsubstantial vision 


indeed, and that, to be honest with himself, 


he had nothing to offer for shining 
good fortune 
At breakf 
must ride back 
the dog. I cant’ 
there without 
“Let 
ford. 
Fork. I reckon 
tend the sheep 
up to take my 
‘That might be too late 
voice showed great anxiety. She 
on her death-bed. No; you'd bet- 
ter go down with me today,” he urged. 
q And last the old man consented. 
Putting some bread in his pockets, 
Ross rode off up the trail to see how the 
dog and his flock were faring. He had 
not gone far when he heard the tinkle of 
the bells and the murmur of the lambs, 
and a few moments later the collie came 
toward him with the air of a boy who, 
, having assumed to disregard the orders 
of his master, expects a scolding. He 
plainly said: ‘I’ve brought my sheep to 
ou because I was lonesome. Please for- 


sucn 


said: “I 
bread to 
leave him 


ast next morning he 
and take some 
#0 away and 
ing ‘hello.’ ’”’ 
that,’’ suggested Wether- 
afraid to go down to the 
I'd better go back and 
till Gregg sends someone 
place.”’ 


say 
me do 


I'm 


to see Lize. 
Lee's 


may be 


at 
at 


give me.” 

Cavanagh called to him cheerily, and 
tosseu him a piece of bread, which he 
caught in his teeth, but did not swallow; 
on the contrary, he held it while leaping 
for joy of the praise he heard in his new- 
found master's voice. 


Turning the flock upward again toward 








the higher peaks, the ranger commanded 
the collie to tMeir heels, and so, having 
redeemed his promise, rode back to the 
cabin, where he found Wetherford sad- 
died and ready for his momentous trip to 
the valley. He had shaved away his gray 
beard, and had Ross been unprepared for 
these changes, he would have been puz- 
| zled to account for this decidedly military 
| figure sitting statuesquely on his pony 
| before the door. 

“You can prove an alibi,’ he called, as 
he drew near. “Gregg himself would 
never recognize you now.” 

Wetherford was in no mood for joking. 
“Lize will. I wore a mustache in the old 
] and there’s a scar on my chin.” 

rode he confided this strange 
to Cavanagh. ‘I kno said he, 
Lize is old and wrinkled, for I've 
































but all the same I can’t realize 
heavy-set Woman down there is 
is slim and straight. 
1 know has stolen 
| ; a I can't 
b Lee Vir- 
| than Lize.”’ 
said Cava- 
voice, 

| came te the 
| wife, the more 
he shook. topped in the road. 

| I ( 
worried by my 
er keep dark to 
back. I'm plum 
il ill he argued, two men on 
horseback rounded a sharp turn in the 
trail. and came face to face with the 
ranger. Wetherford’s face went suddenly 
r Great heavens! Tt -"s the dep- 
Keep quiet. I'll do the talking,’’ com- 
manded Cavanagh, who was instant in his 
Getermination to shield the man. ‘Good 








morning, 


gentlemen,”’ he 
“vou're ‘| 


abroad early! 





The man in front was the 
iff of the county; his companjon , 
stranger. ee 
‘That was a horrible mesc¢ 


bled on over on Deer Creek,” 


remarked. . 

“It certainly was. Have any ap... 
been made?” ai. 

“Not yet, but we're on a clex 
is Marshal Haines, of Dallas, Mr ¢, 
nagh,”’ pursued the deputy. 17 
nodded in token of the introd . a 
the deputy went on: oe : 
that old cuss that used t hie 
Gregg. 

Again Cavanagh nodded. 

“Well, that chap is wanted b oe 
authorities. Mr. Haines, here, wan. 
see him mighty bad. He’s a ada 
convict with a bad record.” ‘ 

“Is that so?’ exclaimed Cay p 
thought he seemed a bit gun-s : 

“The last seen of his was when gan 
Gregg sent him up to herd shes 1: a: 
he was mixed up in that killing _ 
him and Ballard—and we're g g 
get some track of him. Didn't 9 
your station, did he?” i 

“Yes, he came by some day ag - 
his way, so he said, to relieve that cio, 
Basque, Ambro. I went up a couple « 


days ago, and found the Basque 
the old man gone. I buried the } r 
best I could, and I'm on my way down ty 
report the case.”’ 

The deputy mused: ‘He may he } 
ing ’round some of the lumber camps 
reckon we had better go up and look 
We might 











ground over, anyhow. 
chance to overhaul him.” 
“He may have pulled out 
range,’ suggested the ranger. 
it’s a long way up there, and 





ably have to camp at my place ght 
You'll find the key hanging up over the 
door. Go in and make yourself com. 
fortable.”’ 

The deputy thanked him, and was at 
to ride on when Cavanagh added 


burned that Basque’s tent and bedding for 
fear of contagion. His outfit was 

less, anyhow. You'll find the 
above my cabin, and the horse in 
corral.”’ 

“The old man didn’t take the horse, eh’? 
Well, that settles it; he’s sure at one of 
the eamps. Much obliged. Good, s 

As the two officers rode away, Wet! 
ford leaned heavily on his pommel and 
stared at the ranger with wide eyes. His 


sheep 











face was drawn and his lips dry. ‘They’ 

get me! They’ll get me!” he said. 
“Oh, no, they won't,” rejoined Cava. 

nagh, ‘You're all right yet. They sus. 


pected nothing. How could 
you in uniform and in my compan; 

“All the same, I’m scared. That 
Haines had his eyes on me every mi 


they, with 





He saw right through me. They'!! g 
me, and they’ll charge me up with that 
killing.”’ 

‘No they won't, I tell you,’’ insisted the 
ranger. ‘‘Haines suspected nothing. | 


had his eye. He never saw you bef 
and has nothing but a description 
by. So cheer up. Your uniform and your 
position with me will make you saf 
perfectly safe. They’ll find the Basque’ 
camp burned and the sheep in charge of 
the dog, and they'll fancy that you have 
skipped across the range. But, see 
old man,”’ and he turned on him shar 
“vou didn’t tell me the whole truth. 
said you were out on parole.” 

“I couldn’t teil you the whole truth,” 
replied the fugitive. ‘‘But I will now I 
was in for a life sentence. I was 
perate for the open air and homesick 
the mountains, and I struck down one 
the guards. I was willing to do anytning 
to get out. I thought if I could get !ack 
to this country and my wife and child, I'd 
be safe. I said I'd be willing to go back 
to the pen if necessary, but I’m not. I 
can't do it. I'd die there in that hell. You 
must save me for my girl’s sake.”’ 















dese 
for 
af 


His voice and eyes were wild with 4 
kind of desperate fury of fear, and va- 





nagh, moved to pity, assured him of his 
aid. ‘‘Now listen,’’ he said. ‘I’m ¢ 
to shield you on account of your 

for that poor shepherd, and for 

daughter’s sake. It’s my duty to a: 
hend you, of course, but I'm going 
protect you . The safest thing for 

do is to go back to my cabin. Ride 

as not to get there till they're ¢ ne. 
They'll ride over to the sawmill, wit t 
doubt. If they come back this way. re- 
member that the deputy saw you onl; 2s 
a ragged old man with a long beard, and 
Haines has nothing but .a printed 
description to go by. There’s no use ‘ry- 





so 


that 





ing to flee. You are a marked man iD 
that uniform, and you are safer right /.«re 

vith me than anywhere else this si f 
Fadeias Haines is likely to cross the 
divide in the belief that you have ene 
that way, and, if he does, you have n 


one but the deputy to deal with. 

He succeeded at last in completely rc us- 
ing the older man’s courage. 

Wetherford rose to meet his opportun- 
ity. ‘I'll do it,’ he said, firmly. 

‘That’s the talk!’ exclaimed Cavanagh, 
to encourage him. ‘“‘You can throw them 
off the track this time, and when I ccme 
back tomorrow I'll bring some other cloth- 
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% nd then we’.l plan some kind 
“s that will get you out of the 
iot let them make a scape- 
; wanger watched the fugitive, as he 
ee over the trail in this des- 
h f his pursuers, with far 
e in the outcome than he 

words 
is ¢ Vetherford himself. If 
s not fail him, if they take 
i r granted, and do not carry 
) the supervisor, we will pull 
ul rough.” And in this hope he 
. é wn the trail with bent head, 
re heavily upon his relation- 
girl waiting for him in the 
E had thought Lize a burden, 
is sability, but a convict father 
a the mother’s faults of small 
a nearer he drew to the meeting with 
pe Virgit 4, the more important that 
re g e. After all, woman is 
: : it than war The love of 
e a the child persists through in- 
credit vicissitudes; the conqueror re- 
purns foreign lands the lover still; 
aa e deep of flooded mines and on 
e ioy siopes of arctic promontories dead 


ave been found holding in their rigid 
pictured face of some fair girl. 

















. he presence of such irrefutable testi- 
mot shal deny the persistence and 
tue rea of love? 

Cavanagh had seen Virginia hardly more 
than a scure of times, and yet she filled 
his thou confused his plans, making 
: s brain a place of doubt and hesita- 
tion. For ner sake he had entered upon 
a plan eld a criminal, to harbor an 
escaped convict. It was of no avail to 
argue that he was moved to shield Weth- 
erford because of his heroic action on the 
peak. He knew perfectly well that it was 
hecause he could not see that fair, brave 
gir! further disgraced by the discovery 
of her father’s identity, for in the search- 

g in ry which would surely follow his 
cecret would develop. 





T ry her, knowing the character 
her father and her mothe:, was mad- 








ness, ar the voice within him warned 
f his folly. “Pure water can not 
drawn from corrupt sources,” it is 
said. Nevertheless, the thought of hav- 
g the girl ith him in the wilderness 
him with divine recklessness. He 

was bewitched by the satin smoothness 
of r skin, the liquid light of her eye, 
e curve of her cheek, the swell of her 
posom, and, most of all, by the involun- 





vement of yielding which betrayed 








trust and her love. While still he de- 
alte J ished with resolve to 

i] chilled by some. strange 
deject et Swenson, the young 
guard who guaraed the forest on the south 


As he rode up, Cavanagh perceived in 
man’s face something profound- 














ly set s. He did not smile in greeting, 
as was usual with him, and, taking some 
ars from his pocket, passed them over 
nous silence. 
Cavanagh, upon looking them over, se- 
da letter evidently from Mrs. Red- 
field, and stuffed the others into his coate- 
i et It was a closely written letter, 
and ntained in its first sentence 
ng which deeply affected him 
ping from his saddle, he took a seat upon 
a stone, that he might the better read 
and slowly digest what was contained 
thereir He read on slowly, without any 
other movement than that which was re- 


juired to turn the leaves. It was a pas- 
ionate plea from Eleanor Redfield against 
lis further entanglement with Lize Weth- 











erf 's girl. 

1 can not afford to marry her. You 
sim] can not. The old mother is too 
jread and may live on for years. The 


c 
girl is attractive, I grant you, but she is 





tain If there is anything in the law 
of heredity, she will develop the traits 
of her mother or her father sooner or 
later You must not marry her, Ross; 
nd if you can not, what will you do? 
There's only one thing to do. Keep away. 
Te se a letter from your sister, plead- 
ing th me to urge you to visit them this 
Wi She is not very strong, as you can 
se her writing, and her request will 
five you an excuse for breaking off all 
cor tion with this girl. I am sorry for 
her ss, but you can’t marry her. You 
Must not—you must not! Ride over and 
See us soon, and we will talk it all out 
together.”’ 

He opened another letter, but did not 
read it He was too profoundly shaken 
by the first. He felt the pure friendship, 
the tine faith, and the guardianship of the 


Writer, and he acknowledged the good 
Sense of all she said, and yet—and yet— 


, en he looked up, Swenson was star- 
4ny down at him with a face of such bit- 
ter that it broke through even the 





&dsorbed and selfish meditation into which 
he had been thrown. 


What’s the matter, Swenson? You 
look as if you had lost a friend.” 
«:,_, Have,”” answered the guard, shortly, 


and so have you The chief is out.”’ 





ed. ‘“‘He’s 


Cavanagh sprang up I don't believe 
For what reason? Why?’ 














“Don't that letter tell you? The whole | his face was rigid with the repression of 
town is chuckling. Every criminal and the fear and anger he felt. With hands 
plug-ugly in the country is spitting in our that trembled, he opened the door to the 
faces this morning. Yes, sir, the presi- >] 1e booth, closed it carefully beh 
dent has fired the chief—the man that him, and called for the supervisor's office 
built up this f*7*stry service. The whole As soon as Redfield replied, he burst forth 
works is go fj the dogs, that’s what | in question: ‘Is it true that the chief is 
itis. We'll h. gall the coal thieves, wa- out?” 
cr gees thieves, poachers, and free- Redleld’s voice was husky as he replied, 
= apa in = us in “9 a “Yes, lad, they've got him.” 
will eat up the forest. see the finish o e : 
the ele business. They'll sar some cs GO d L rd! What a blow to. the sale 
western man in, somebody they can work, | ice!’ exclaimed ¢ avanagh, with a groan 
Then where will we be?” of sorr v and rage. What is the pre si- 

: x i dent thinking of—to throw out the only 

Cavanagh’s young heart burned with | man who stood for the future, the man 

indignation, but he tried to check the oth- | \io had built up this corps, who was its 


Pe ‘rent of pr et 2 R 3 ‘aa pa : . 
er mans torrent of protest. inspiration Then after a pause he add- 





“T can't believe it. There’s some mis- ed, with bitter resolution “This ends it 
take. Maybe they’ve made him the sec- for me. Here's where I get off.” 
retary of the department or something.” “Don't say that, boy. We need you 
“No, they haven’f. They've thrown him now more than ever.” 
out. They've downed him because he “I'm throug! I'm done with America— 
tried to head off some thievery of coal with the States. I shall write my resig- 
mines in Alaska.’’ The man was ready to nation at onee. Send down another man 
weep with chagrin and indignant sorrow. to take my place.” 
His voice choked, and he turned away to Redfieid’s pleadings were of no avail. 
conceal his emotion Cavanagh went directly from the booth to 
Cavanagh put the letter back into his the postoffice, and there, surrounded by 
pocket and mounted his horse. ‘Well, go | jeering and exultant citizens, he penned 
on back to your work, Swenson. I'm going | his resignation and mailed it. Then, with 
to town to get the supervisor on the wire, stern and contemptuous face, he left the 


place, making no reply to the jeers of his 
enemies, and, mounting his horse, me- 
chanically rode away out upon the plains, 
seeking the quiet, open places, in order to 
regain calmness and decision. He did not 
deliberately ride away from Lee Virginia, 
but as he entered upon the open country 
he knew that he was leaving her as he 
was leaving the forests. He had cut him- 


and find out what it all means.’ 

He was almost as badly stunned by the 
significance of Swenson'’s news as Swen- 
son himself. Could it be possible that the 
man who had buiit up the field service of 
the bureau—the man whose clean-handed 
patriotism had held the boys together, 
making them every year more celarly a 
unit, a little army of enthusiasts—could it 


be possible that the originator, the or- self off from her as he had cut himself 
ganizer of this great plan, had been strick- off from the work he loved. His heart 
en down just when his influence was of was swollen big within his breast. He 


longed for the return of “‘the Colonel” to 
the white house. ‘‘What manner of ruler 
is this who ready to strike down the 
man whose very name means conserva- 


most account? He refused to beleve it of 

an administration pledged to the cause of 

conservation. 
Ae he entered 


is 


the town, he was struck 


instantly by the change in the faces tion, and who in a few years would have 
turned toward him, in the jocular greet- made this body of forest rangers the most 
ings hurled at him. ‘Hello, Mr. Cossack! effective corps of its size in the wor!d?”’ 
What do you think of your chief now?” He groaned again, and his throat ached 


“This will put an end to your infernal with the fury of his indignation. 
nonsense,’ said another. ‘‘We'll have a “Dismissed for insubordination,”’ the re- 
man in there now who knows the western port said “In what way? Only in mak- 
ways, and who's willing to boom things ing war on greed, in checking graft, in 
along. The cork is out of your forest preserving the heritage of the people.” 
bottle.” The lash that cut deepest was the open 


iltation of the very men whose persist- 
attempt to appropriate public property 


Gregg was most offensive of all. 


““Tnis eX 
means throwing the forest to any- ent 


open 











body that wants to use it. Means an en- the chief had helped to thwart. ‘Redfield 
tire reversal! of this fool policy.”’ will go next . The influence that got the 
“Wait and set ied Cavanagh, but chief wil! get Hugh. He's too good a man 





as Swenson says, the 
upon us to slash and 
What a country! What 


to escape. Then, 
thieves will rol! in 
burn and corrupt. 

a country!” 


As he reached the end of this line of 
despairing thought, he came back to the 
question of his remaining personal obli- 
gations. Wetherford must be cared for, 
and then—and then; there was Virginia 
waiting for him at this moment. In his 
weakness he confessed that he had never 
intended to marry her, and yet he had 


never deliberately intended to do her any 
wrong. He had always stopped short of 
the hideous treachery involved in despoil- 
ing her young love. ‘‘And for her sake, 
to save her from humiliation, 1 will help 
her father to freedom.” 

This brought him back to the 
tragedy of the heights, and with 
thought the last shred of faith in 
sense of justice in the state vanished. 

“They will never discover those mur- 
derers. They will permit outrage te 
pass unpunished, like the cchers It will 
be merely another ‘dramatic incident’ in 
the history of the range.” 

His pony of its own accord turned, and 
by a circuitous route headed at last for 
the home canon as if it knew its master’s 
wavering mind. Cavanagh observed what 
he was doing, but his lax hand did not 


hidescus 
that 
the 


this 


intervene. Helpless to make the decision 
himself, he welcomed the intervention of 
the homing instinct of his horse. With 


bent head and brooding face he returned 

to the silence of the trail and the loneli- 

ness of the hills. 
(Continued 


next week) 
Busy Trip. 

“T had a tough time delivering the mail 
yesterday,’ declared the postman. 

“How was that?” 

“Had a bulldog and a chunk of liver in 
the same delivery.’’—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 


ENJOY A VACATION IN THE BLACK 
HILLS. 


Da- 
and 


The wonderful Biack Hills of South 
kota aftord an ideal locality for rest 
recuperation. 

Hunting, fishing, horseback riding over 
wooded mountain trails, bathing in the 
medicinal waters of the hot springs, are 
all to be enjoyed in a glorious climate and 


amid splendid scenery 
Reduced fares June 1st to September 
30th. Return limit October 3list. Excel- 


lent train service 
Choice of routes. P 
information on applic 
Chicago and North 
Paid Advertisement. 


Favorable stop-overs. 
inted matter and full 
ation to ticket agents, 
Western Railway.— 
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GRINNELL COLLEGE—‘‘A College with Ideals.’’ 


Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science. 


tion; it permits, second, the student to choose as majors and minors 
chiefly interested; it gives, third, ample opportunity for free election. 








vesper service at four forty-five on Sunday afternoons. There are many special servic 
ciations and the students themselves. These services are all voluntary, but they attra 
students and are a notable influence in the college life. 

PHYSICAL TRAINING 


one for women. 


The advantages are unsurpassed. 


COLLEGE PRIVILEGES—The life in Grinnell is unusually rich in incidental privileges—lectures and ad- 


dresses; recitals by eminent musicians; organ recitals on the Terril Memorial Organ; 


ed by noted soloists; athletie events; literary societies; clubs and college organizations of various kinds; al 


tribute to the richness of student life. 

A CHRISTIAN COLLEGE—Grinnell College has from the first maintained 
its New England founders. Itis a Christian college, seeking to give to its students the 
character and to inculate in them the spirit of service to fellowmen, at the same time 
culture, in adaption to the practical affairs of present day life 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC—Superior instruction in all regular branches. 


Grinnell invites critical comparison on the basis of excellence with leading colleges of liberal arts, east or west. 


The first semester, year 191:-14 begins September 17, 1915, 
For catalogue and full information address 


GRINNELL COLLEGE, 


Grinnell 
College 


J. H. T. MAIN, Ph. D., President 
H. SOMERS, A. M., Secretary 
MARY E. SIMMONS, A. M., Registrar 


‘‘Known and recognized everywhere as a Standard 


College of the highest grade.’’ The largest College, using the word in its proper sense, west of Chicago. 
Offers various courses arranged according to the Group System of studies, leading to the degree of 


THE GROUP SYSTEM requires, first, of all students subjects regarded as fundamental to a liberal educa- 


AND ATHLETICS—There are two gymnasiums adequately equipped, one for men, 
Special attention under skilled direction is given to physica! training. iA S ! 
facilities—a one-third mile cinder track, new steel and cement grandstand, dressing rooms, gridiron, baseball, tennis courts. 


Excellent equipment. 






CAMPUS FROM NORTH: 


those subjects in which he is 


SPECIAL FEATURES are noteworthy. Studies may be grouped with reference to life work—medicine, . 
law, the ministry, social service, business, political life and public affairs. This grouping is an integral part of the regular 
liberal arts courses. The aim is in each case to emphasize the spirit of liberal culture as a prime elementin the education 
of the professional man and the man of affairs. Ample laboratory equipment. Largest working college library in the west. 


HERRICK CHAPEL is a center of the College life. There is a daily chapel service at nine o’clock anda 


‘og maintained by the Christian Asso- 
ct regularly the large majority of the 


Ward Athletic Field has al! modern 


the Grinnell Oratorio Society assist- 
4 ll of which con. 


the high ideals giver. to it by 
foundations and inspirations to right 
it gives to them a true and liberai 


Grinnell, lowa 
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Goeslike sixty-Has sixty speeds 


This is the kind of an engine you need on the 
farm. Capable of —— any job anywhere and 
at the right speed. 


GILSON 4eGe ty 


Complete power house on wheels. Carries its 





own line shaft, pulleys, belt tightener and 
pump jack. Delive “rg more service than any 
engine made, Gilson Engines range from 1 to 27 b.p. 
and sell from 832.50 up. 
Write fcr particulars. 


» hike Pies oy 
y Ae oy Hi 


















Always ready for 
use. Placed in- 
sidethecribin 
the dry. Easy 
running, dura- 
ble and strong. 
Elevates oats, 
wheat, or ear- 
=} corn, 50 bushels 
in three minutes. 


SET IN YOUR CRIB BEFORE YOU PAY 
The first successful Upright Ear Corn 
Elevator made—SOLD DIRECT,to the 
Farmer. Free Catalog showing 8 styles with crib 
plans which save youmoney. Write for it today. 
INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. BOX 69 MORTON, ILL- 





Ground Limestone 

| for. 

Agricultural 
Purposes 


»w operat 




















ing to f capacity 
tural experiment sta 


pply than ft 





ger or ] 


en at peters. Can 


BUFFALO, IOWA 


| me an can be 
| Write for 
| ship promptly. 


| DOLESE BROS. C0., 




















Protect and 
Store Your |, i 
Grain! =) 8 


cas n, tee ? 

it. old eae 
for eckumastbetinrscae. ae 
time in filling and remov- 


ing grain, The rere 
Galvanized Steel 


Bushnel GRAIN BIN 


—can't rust, break or wear out. Costs no more 
than wood—lasts forever. Portable. Big door and 
convenient spouts, Send name on postal now for 
interesting booklet and low prices. Address 


Bushnell Tank Works, 800 Main St. Bushnell, tt. 
























¥r ehdinn the Load 


rantee the 


WEHMILLER 
Self- re tr Rack 













» give sat ym. Our rack is made str 
a atvle or save saves one 
of your zy and one-half the 
u adit 1 barn. Wr 





WEHMILLER MEG. 0, Dept. A, Ciarinda, lowa 





Capacities 2% to 3 tons per hour, 
can easily be used as a nm 1rtab! > 
“ine. Runs press 


No Vibration 





Ruilt so engine 
utility en- 
ket chain. 


6 and 
a. P. 












~— Complete Line 
Horse and 
Power B: 


4-Cyele, 
tb 














iy 
COLLINS PLOW CO.5 1119 Hampshire St., ee il 


RANKIN WHOLESALE! 


Hay RAKES Perce so FARMERS | 
» STACKERS 











rer) 
Farm 
Implements, 
Gasoline Engines, Etc 








DAVID RANKIN MFG. C0, 
nC leteMe tka. 





Don't dreak your t ack 
Let it save you 


Ireland Machine & Foundry Co. . 
35 State St., Norwich, N.Y. 























£ OF GENERAL INTEREST 


Frank C. 














Insects and Crops.—Doctor 








Pellett, state bee inspector and prominent 
bee and insect authorit an address 
before the lowa State Co eed Agriculture 
Club, i hat 10 per cent of the 
agrici roducts of the United States 
are ruined bj) nsects His lecture dealt 
with the elation of birds, insects, etec., 
to man e United States Department 
of Agri re also has estimated that 10 
per cent of the annual crops is destroyed 
by insects, and one of its most trouble- 
some problems is the extermination of 
noxious bugs 


English Suffragettes.—The suffragette 


assumed seri- 








war in England has very 

ous proportions. Houses are being burned, 
public men are being attac ked with vio- 
lence, acid is being poured into public 
mail boxe and valuable letters have 
been destroyed in this way, and condi- 
tions seem fast to be assuming a state 
of anarchy Evidently, the government 
has determined to dea! with the suffra- 
gettes in a firmer manner than before. 
Last week ie headquarters of the Wom- 
an’s Political and Social Union was put 
in charge of the police, and prominent 


suffragettes are being arrested. 


Mr. Astor and Agriculture.—When Vin- 

















cent Astor fell heir to the vast wealth of 
his father, about a year ago, much curi- 
osity was felt as to what course he would 
take in the use of his fortune. It is grat- 
ifying to know that some of it is being 
expended in the advancement of agricul- 
ture Mr. Astor has established an ex- 
periment farm near Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
ard has just recently purchased several 
hundred acres to be added to the original 
tract. He is hi pleased with the re- 
sults accomplished so far, and expects to 
enlarge the scope of his work still fuar- 
ther. He hé supplied the *s (of 
Duchess county with an improv riety 
of seed oats, opes to increase the 
crop nty by thousands of bus! 
e.s Mr. Astor is endeavor- 
ing t prove 1uin theories of his own. 
His experiments inciude all phases of ag- 
ri¢ ture and stock raising 

sh a Toadstool.—The 


How to Disti ngu 































California agr ] eriment  sta- 
tion has re i ‘ ilar de- 
s ptive of S snrooms, 
and gives an at te method of deter- 
mining the difference between a toadstool 
and a mushroom; in fact, tw methods 
are described, The first is by eating 
them. Take a little piece and chew it, 
but do not swallow the juice. If l are 
not sick in twenty-four hours, take an- 
other bite and i the juice; if you 
are not sick id in another twenty- 
four hours, you eat the rest e 
other method is someone else have 
the experience. If the eat the mushroom 
or toadstool and dis have been eat- 
ng toadstools, 1} f € ire neither 
sick nor dead, then pitch in and eat of 
them to your heart's content. Very sim- 
ple, indeed, and throws n h light on this 
most complicated problem, 

Argentine Commerce.—The foreign trade 
of Argentina last year, totaling $840,000,- 
000, which was $120 for each person in the 
country, was the third largest per capita 
trade among the nations of the world, ac- 
cording to a statement just issued by the 
Pan-American Union. Holland and Bel- 
gium alone made better records In come 
parison, the statement points out that the 
per capita foreig trade of the United 
States is apparently $40 Argentina's in- 
crease in foreign trade during the year, 
$169,000,000, represents a larger per&éentage 
of growth in one year in in any other 
important country of t world. The im- 
ports were valued at $574,000,000 and the 
exports at $466,000, 0( nst a total for- 
eign trade 71,000,000. The 
share of ites in the Argen- 
tine trade ed of exports to 
Argentiné ximatel) 
000,006 I m that country 
valued at $32, 4 

An interesting Experiment —Last fall 
we published in the imns an inter- 

eriment that was 

unty, Iowa, ir 

onel George W. 

ana Farms, in 

uit pure bred 

show his con- 

sn d of vac- 

e to the farm- 

sed three of his 

at various fairs, 

to be vaccinated 

s re cholera 

In ich of the 

three herds where the immunized hogs 
were placed, practically all of the hogs 
not vaccinated were while the three 
came through unscathed It is believed 
that because of this that many more herds 
will hereafter be vaccinated, as heretofore 
many Scott county farmers have been 


quite skeptical on the question of vacci- 
nation, 


——__ 


What happens when your 
lubricating oil is incorrect 


Carbon deposit (excepting that due to 
tion ) 


the fault lies with the oil’s ‘‘ dody.”” 


commonly attributed to the guality of the lubricating oil. 


faulty carburetion and gasoline comby:. 
Quite a Often 


In some motors, a light-bodied or thin oil will work too freely past the piston 


rings, 
Carbon can never be wholly filtered out. 
combustion chamber, ¢ 

An 


time, ‘‘ knocking”’ 


unnecessary quantity of 
of the motor results. 


into the combustion chambers. Lubricating oil itself is a hydro-carbon 
When the oil works freely into the closed 
carbon deposit is bound to occur. 


the oil is 


pr 


p! deed 


consumed. Ignition trouble, and j, 


Another common result of faulty lubrication is scored olinder walls. 


The 

Or it may be caused by too thin a 
through to the end of the piston stroke. 
the walls. In time they break. 
Hissing of the motor follows. 


scoring is generally 


A third result of wrong ‘‘dody’’ or low 


lubricating gua/lity is worn wrtst-pins. This 
trouble causes a dull, metallic knock. In 
extreme cases, the wrist-pins break. 


A fourth result is worn connecting rod or 
main hearings. The unnecessary wear is 
caused either by the low lubricating guality 


of the oil, or by an oil whose ‘‘dody’’ is 
unadapted to the fit of the bearings. 
The bearings in different motors differ 


For proper lubrication they require 
‘ ‘body ae 

A fifth common result is oss of compres- 
ston and escape of the explosion. 


greatly. 
oils of different 


The oil’s actual Jubricating gua/ity plays 
no part in this loss. The escape is attribu- 
table wholly to the oil’s incorrect ‘‘body.”” 

With certain types of piston rings a thin 
bodied vil forms too thin a film around the 
piston rings. Loss of compression, escap- 
ing explosion, and reduced power result. 

There is no plain symptom by which this 
escape can be discovered—other than the 
reduced power of the motor 

To 
oil of 


correct 


must use an 
quality, and of 


avoid these troubles y 
he highes t lubricating 


66 be 








There i way to determine the 
correct“ That is, to carefully 
analyze the construction oft the motor, 

Any less thorough method can only be a 
dangerous guess. 

To meet this problem, each seas« x are analyze 
the motor-construction of every make of autom ue. 

Based on this anal and on practical experience, we 
determine the correct cil for each car. 








The results of these conclusions are compiled in a lubri- 
eating ci iin parton the right. This chart specifies 
the correct Gargoy Mobiloil for your car. A 
booklet, containin if mpiete chart, covering over 400 
makes of ca witb points on lubrication, will be 
mailed 

For the lubrication of water-cooled ~~ nes 
and tractors use Gargoyle Mobiloil A i 1 t id Gar 

Ar in winter. "For al \alecoeled gas and 





oil engines, use Gargoyle Mobiioil B. 








Mobiloil 


A grade for each type of motor 


The various grades of Gargoyle Mobiloi\, refined and 
filtered to remove free carbon, are: Gargoyle Mobiloil 
“A,” Gargoyle Mobiloil “B,”’ Gargoyle Mobiloil 
“D. " Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘E,’”’ Gargoyle Mobiloil 
“Arctic. wd 

All are branded with the Gargoyle which is 
our mark of manufacture. 


caused by the oil’s low lubricating guality. 
ce body*’ 
The piston rings then rub directly against 
Scoring and scratching of the cylinders will result 


In that case the oil fails to carry 











| Correct Lubrication] 
(Sreemen] [se] siese, 


Explenation: 1n the schedule, the letter opposite the car indi. 
eates the grade of Gargovle Mobiloil that should be used. For 
example: “A” means “Gargoyle Mobiloil A.” “‘Arc.'’ means 
** Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic.’ or all electric vehicles use 
Gargoyle Mobiloil A. The recommendations cover both pleasure 
and commercial vehicles unless otherwise noted. 
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MODEL OF 1909 1910 igu 1giz 1913 
EP EL spel sie 
CARS : el E/E ElZ/E 
rAd Aa heal A eel 
mp eee [Arc] A 
-PArcjAredArc Arc fre jArcJAre |Arc 
A jArc] A Arc] A JArc] A 
pperson.. A |ArcJAresAre dArcjAre fArc}/ 
Autocar (acyt)....J A jArcd A jArch A JArch A 
(acyl)... JA; EPATETA [ArclA 
Avery.... =p. fAPETAPT ETA 
Buick (2cyl.).... JA} ATALALAIATA 
=3 4cyl.)....-, A jArcJArclArc] A tee A 
Cadillac (2 cyl.)...) BL ATP.......0 0... 
xs (4 cyl.).. Are Are Arc jArc fArc|ArefAre 
AI|ATAIEJTAJE 
AJAJTALETA Arch A 
° AJATA 
« ArcjArcdArcjArcd A jArcJArc 
~ |B B B;)B]B 
. . A JArc dre. 
A AI|AJIA 
-[A refPArcjAre Are 
. fre. refArcjArc Are 
i Sf E/E Arc 
EJ EA Aci E] ETE 
B/E] B |jArc] A jArc] A 
B/ALBIALB/ATIA/ 
souks cosh coche eedece + fAre}/ 
"i -LA jArch A 
A jArc ee 2 
a ° AIA A jArc] A 
Hewitt (2 cyl)... JA] A A {Arc}... 
~ mi Zhe AIE A |Arc] E 
he A jArc] A 
Hupmobile © Arc JArc ArcJAre|Are dArc |/ 
LHC. (air)? - ak ee 
a (water)... ‘ : ° 
International A B|/ BIB 
Interstate. . . E A jArc] A 
Jackson (2 cy!.) A | e. 
ig (4 cyl.) E A iArc] A |é 
Kelly cecal oe Arc |ArcdArc|A 
Kelly Springfield. =e eB 
-Kar A; EJA|EJA \Arcl A 
- ot... JAreJArcJAre 
ArcjArcdArc./ArcdArcié 
BJA B/AIB 
AJLAJTAIATA 
AJEJTA/SEJE 
AITETA]EJA |Ar 
Arc] A} EJ A [Arc] A /Ar 
‘ ArcfArclArc] A| A JA |A 
Maxwel (2 evi). EJ/EJE|E B|E E|E 
cyl)... JE] EYE] E bAreijArcfarc/ 
wd (6 cy! ae | 
. A.jArc Ali 
.. JAre | Al 
Arc A} 
AITETA Arc | 
A roi A A 
A | EJ A A 
ELA A 
ASE] A| Are 
Arc. Arc 
a E | A 
Pathfinder ; 
Pope Hartf A Ware Arc Are JArcJArc.|/ 
Premier... A jArc] A jArc] A |Arc] A 
A]EJA| E }ArclAre fAre 
AJTAJTA]ATA /rclarc 
AJ[ATAJATJTA dArchrcl 
a 4 ‘ A 
A|}ETA]EJA drchArc 
-BALATAJETA dArcd A 
-PALELALETA]E Arc 
~ ie ot dace EO 
A |Arc ArciArcd A jArc] A 
tArc |Arc Arc ArcJArcJAsc fArc 
-fALTETE] ETA /ArcArc 
-PEJEJEJETE;EJA 
AE E [Arc |Are JAre 
Warren Det sede. ArclJArcH AT ATA 
White ( (Gas).. . «Are |ArcJAre |Arc dArc JAre 
‘Winton...... E | E farce |Are fare JArc fre |Are 





























y stores, bard ware stores and otbers who supply lubrican's 


U. &. A. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Rochester 


PHILADELPHIA 


They can be secured from all reliat le garages, auto-suppl 
VACUUM OIL CoO., 
BRANCHES 
DETROIT BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Ford Bldg. 49 Federal St. 29 Broadway Fisher Bldg. 


4th & Chestnut Sts. Indiana Pytbian Bidz 


Distributing warehouses in the principal aties of the world 














protects the stack at 
as well as hay saved 
times over. Our cc 
price and ye 
oe tion. 


ize cover d 
DES 






BUY A STACK COVER THIS YEAR 


Don’t take chances in putting 





reasonable care will 
can’t afford to be without stack cover pro- 
oo us today for sample 


MOINES TENT & AWNING CO., 928 Walnut Street, Des Moines, Iowa 


up your hay crop. A stack cover 
night from rain and heavy dews. It means tiu 
and in a rainy season it will save its cost m 

s are made of best quality canvass, and wi 
last many years. Hay is bound to be high i 





of material and price on a 


Addres 
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Indiana al Ohio f 


Live Stock 


Insurance Company 


Call on Nearest Agent or Write Home Office, Crawfordsville, Ind. 





Issues Thirty-Day Policies 
Insuring Mares Against Death 
From Foaling. 


ANNUAL POLICIES WRITTEN ON 
HORSES, MULES AND CATTLE, 


VERING 
DEATH FROM ANY CAUSE 








and 
fold 











When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Our ur Weekly Market Letter 


26, 1913.—General crop 


ave remained extremely fa- 
ith winter and spring 
fallen all 


and the 


vheat, 


ns having in parts 


districts, 


ving 


hs 
approaching 


win- 


the harvest- 


first-class shape. About the 


been received 


the 


advices have 


where season 
as three weeks late, 
having been and frosts 
ghtly. Winnipeg authorities 
laiming that the wheat is late 
apprehension in regard 
ng in time to escape the early 
» summer. At present the 
standing In the 
of United 
have been 
conditions, 


rn Canada, 
two to 


cool, 


1use 


still. 


the 


ia be 
rn. portions 
complaints 
spring wheat 
- been under highly favor- 
but there has never been 
ur n crop scares were not experi- 
i} re harvest time. The marketing 
and spring wheat grown 
is been extraordinarily large, 
rk having received since the 
July 359,000,000 bushels, come 
223,000,000 bushels for the cor- 
da year ago. The spring 
e of Minnesota and the Da- 
reported as a little smaller than 
Supplies of soft winter wheat 
used up, and the early mar- 

s of the new crop will have a ready 
wheat has been selling about 
notwith- 
Corn 


serious 





nter 














r than a year agp, 
extensive operations. 
s about the same decline, and 
iarketings are looked for with 
n of corn planting. Corn is 
southern sections and looks well 
sold higher in recent weeks on 
tive boosting of prices, with May 
t 14 cents lower than a year ago. 
» all descriptions of cattle are still 
much higher prices than in 
mo. years, the market lacks the 
frm undertone that was so marked dur- 
ing the early part of the year, the better 
class having declined within a short time 
hile the appearance of grass cattle from 
ires of Texas in the Missouri riv- 


hav 





very 











the } ast 

er markets has helped to depress prices 
for co! yn cattle. The Chicago packers 
have been buying a good many of these 
y rassers in the St. Louis market, 


as a dozen carloads showing up 
igo in a single day that were 
t for shipment to the packing plants 
and more of such receipts are ex- 
of the choicest grade of 
cattle were marketed some time 





direct, 


Most 





ago, and now the offerings are running 
a great extent on short-fed cattle, many 
being marketed by owners who seem 


revison of the tarig will affect 
them injuris , aithough goodly num- 
» been placed on grass, pasturage 
ng excelient. Conditions have been 
§ t to a considerable extent the 
marketing of distillery cattle was delayed, 
although the prevailing opinion all along 
has been that cattle should be kept mov- 
ing as soon as ready, those doing well to 
be retained until in suitable condition for 
ing to market. Demand runs strong- 
n the medium to good classes of cat- 
nd almost invariably fat cows and 
“rs are the most active of any class 

being relatively cheaper than 
Veal calves have sold liberally at 
ces, and every Tuesday, known as 
iay,’’ sees large offerings of calves 
» dairy districts. The stocker and 
trade has been only moderately 
of late, most country buyers 
upon ruling prices as too high. 


afraid the 


»USIN 





that 





ited 


Plenty of Wisconsin and Minnesota cattle 
have shown up at times, but they were 
hard to sell, having little value as feed- 


ers. Most farmers favor the better class 
zht stockers, these selling as high as 
choir feeders. -The bulk of the beef 
fieers offered last week brought $7.60 to 
$5.55, the best class of heavy cattle going 
to $8.90, and the common to fair 
Class of light steers bringing $7.10 to $7.85. 





at $8.2 


Jesirable yearlings found buyers at $5 to 
$65. and medium to good short-fed steers 
brought $7.90 to $8.20, with very good lots 
taken at $8.25 and over. Butchering cows 
and neifers had a good sale at $5.15 to 
$s.4 utters bringing $4.65 to $5.10, can- 
hers £9.25 to $4.69, and bulls $5.40 to $7.50. 
There was a very light stocker and feeder 
trade, the former seling at $6.10 to $7.85, 
and weighty feeders at $7.10 to $8. Calves 


fold treely on the basis of $5 to $9.75 per 
1 » ounds, according to weight and qual- 
ily, the advance being mostly fe It in choice 
vealers of light weights. Milk cows were 
salable at $50 to $100 per head and up- 








ward, fancy Holsteins being worth up to 

110 to $125. No good cows were offered 
beiow $65. 

Within a short time conditions have 
Changed a good deal, with a revival to 
8 extent in the eastern shipping de- 
ma for choice light hogs and butcher 
Weights, the eastern portion of the country 
having marketed the best part of its 
Sw This has created renewed compe- 
ut between buyers, and prices have re- 
sa 1 a good deal of their rallying power, 
; larly for the classes of hogs mostly 








called for by the eastern buyers 

ing ahead, the general opinion of 

is that eastern marketings of 

show further reductions dur 

While the marketing of light } 
proportionately smalier 

summer advances, much 
Wider spread in prices se and 
the increasing supplies ot I s 





















































so plent&ul every year breeding 
sows have eaned he litters and are 
made fat It is plain at bacor ir 
are experfencing a hbroa 1 f that 
popular hog product and that t ill be 
in the market for light hogs ind 

A superabundance everyw re f nusu- 
ally cheap feed has encouraged the aver- 
age stockman ty ed his iberalis 
and to make them weigh more than usual, 
recent weeks having shown average 
weights of from 242 tv 245 pounds in the 
Chicago market, comparing with 235 
pounds one year agy, 249 pounds two 
years ago, and 237 pounds three years ago. 
Prices for hogs are decidedly — than 
at the high time early this ye: they 
are very much high than in other years 
at this season, with the single exception 
of 1919, when the supply was : *h smal!- 
er than it is now. The requirements for 
the fresh meat trade continue 

large, and as the packers are 
accomplish much in increasing x 
traordinarily smal! holdings of k 1d 
cured meats, provisions have had some big 
upheavals, pork moving up as much as 
half a dollar a barre! in a week. Recent 
sales of hogs were at $8.15 tv $8.75 for 
coarse, heavy packers to prime, light ship- 
ping lots, with pigs at $65.9) to 
$8.40, and stags at $8.50 to $8.90. Hogs 
are the highest seen in several! weeks 


Sheep and lambs fluctuate as a rule a 
great dea! more than either cattle or hogs, 
the market being governed a good dea! by 
the condition of eastern markets, as well 
as by the volume of the receipts at Mis- 
souri river markets. The river markets 
have been receiving heavy supplies 
Texas grass sheep, which are not any too 
good in quality, and grass stock has sold 
very low in comparison with the prices 
paid for fat flocks. Pretty nearly every- 
thing comes clipped to market now, and 
wooled stock is not wanted. One of the 
objectionable features is the excessive 
weights of the fed lambs marketed, many 
flocks averaging 85 pounds and over, and 
as the trade doves not want lambs to aver- 
age more than 89 pounds, the heavy- 
weights are severely discriminated against 
and have to go at a marked discount in 
prices. The Colorado lambs have been 
well marketed, but considerable numbers 
of lambs fattened in other sections remain 
to be marketed, and fed lots will be need- 
ed up to the middle of June, anyway. 
Meanwhile, a good many grassers may be 
expected to show up in the markets of the 
country, and the receipts of southes 
spring lambs wi!l continue to gain in vol- 
ume, reaching a maximum before much 
longer. However, the crop of Kentucky 
and Tennessee spring lambs is never any- 
where near big enough to supply the coun- 
try, and they invariably command high 
prices. Most of those received in Chicago 
are purchased in Louisville by agents of 
the packers and shipped direct to their 
packing plants. Recent sales were made 
of shorn stock as follows: Lambs, $5.25 to 
$7.65; yearlings, $6 to $6.65; wethers, $5 to 
$6.10; ewes, $3.50 to $6; bucks, $4 to $5.25. 

Horses were so active during the pre- 
vious week that country shippers were led 
to expect a continued good outlet and 
shipped in large supplies during the first 


of 





half of last week. The out-of-town de- 
mand happened to be very restricted, and 
weakness characterized the market for 
medium, common classes, sales showing 
big declines. Limited offerings alone pre- 
vented breaks in prices for the choicer 
drafters, the best heavy drafters being 
firm at $300 to $350 per head, with lighter 
ones salable at $235 and over. Chunks 


50 to 1,350 pounds found buy- 
ers at $185 to $250, and farm chunks were 
neglected, prices ruling at $140 to 5 
Desirable pairs were quotable at $359 
$425 for pairs aggregating from 2,400 
2,550 pounds, while good to prime 
mares that weighed from 1,350 to 
pounds were valued at $235 to $285 
Livery pairs were largely nominal at 
to $350. 


weighing 1,2 





to 
to 
farm 
1,550 
eacn. 
$250 
W. 





Ames Graduates.—Next week, the Iowa 
Agricultura! College at Ames will gradu- 
ate 260 1dents, the largest class whicl 
has yet graduated from this institution. 


Wanted—Good Tenants 


for good farms. well improved. Southeastern Sask., 

Canada. Lease 1 to 10 years. Grain or cash rental. 
THE JAMES PORTER CO,, 

2100 Aidrich Ave. So., 


560-Acre Farm $6,700 


Only three miles to R. R. town and markets, 200 
acres cleared, convenient buildings, 110 acres valu- 
able timber; widow must sell, price only $6,700, easy 
terms to the right man. For details of this New 
York State money-maker see page 35 “strout’s Cata- 
logue No. 36." Write today for your free copy. 

A. Strout Farm Agency, Station 2637, Union Bank 
Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Desirable Farms for Sale 


Good soil, dairying and clover lands, in Steele Co. 
Sead for list. Taz Crescent Co., Owatonna, Minn. 





sti 








Minneapolis, Minn. 




















Come to Mt. Pleasant 


The Garden Spot of lowa 











everything that can be sought in Iowa, or a 
should come where the land is as rich as the Ni 


none of its vices. 


from school. This farm is one to suit you. 


I have for sale all sizes 
I show them to you. 
treatment in any event. 


DENNIS MORORY, 





God Made But One lowa, and But One Southeastern lowa 


Tf you are a homeseeker and want a home in a community where the best is offered of 
y one could be ex 
». the stock is the finest in the world, the men 
are the elite of God's household, the women are queens, with all the beauty of royalty and 
i Southeastern Iowa has schools that should attract anybody who might want 
the best, she has churches to guide the wayiarer on the road to a higher life. 





320-aere fine combination farm with fine improvements, close to Fairfield, a fine manu 
facturing town, a fine school town, and fine market county seat town 
you if you wanta good home and want to make 


263-acre fine combination farm with modern improvements, 
achool district of Mt. Pleasant, where the children are daily carried in comfortable cabs Fone 
Price is $145.00, 


3 and kinds of farms and invite you to come and be my guest while 
Come whether you intend to buy or not. 


money. 


pected to find in Iowa, you 


t This is a great farm for 
Price is only $100.00. 


and located in the hig 


I will give you the best of 


Mt. Pleasant, lowa 























Missouri Farms 








GRUNDY COUNTY, MO. 
Corn, Wheat, Clover and Alfalfa Lands 


Highly improved farms of 80 acres up. Good 
Toads, good schools, good markets. All 
kinds of fruits, natural groves, mild climate. 
Many lowa farmers here, all prosperous. 
Most natural dairy country in U.S. Taxes 
very low. Easy terms. Low rate of interest. 
Small cash payments required. Write me, 
stating about what you want. 


H. J. HUGHES, Trenton, Missouri 


Seller of Missouri Black Dirt. 





Northern Minnesota 


The land destined to be the greatest 
dairying country in the world; ample 
rainfall, good water, good air, good 
grasses, clover is a weed. Don’t rent a 
farm—buy in Minnesota. Do you want 
Prairie or Timber land? Free informa- 
tion. We have no land for sale. 


W. R. MACKENZIE 


IMMIGRATION COMMISSIONER 


Dept. N, 39 Third Street South 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





lowa Farm, Big Bargain, 
316 Acres 


ALL CORN LAND 


Location fine; large, good as new dwelling; 
also dwelling for hired help or tenant; barns, 
sheds, scales, windmill, fine grove. orchard, beau- 
tiful south front; % mile to school; about 2% 
mile to good town; fine surrounding country and 
good neighborhood; good soil in splendid state 
of cultivation. If you wanta first class farm in- 
vestigate; don't take anyone’s word for it; see 
this place. It will suit anyone. Price only $135 
per acre; cash or easy terms, or will take good 
residence is Des Moines as part pay. Write or 
see us. 


BOSSERMAN BROS., 


Timothy and Glover Lands 


In southern central Wisconsin; new 20,000-acre 
county drainage district: open meadow lands; no 
stumps; all within four miles of the station; to be di- 
vided into 80-acre dairy and truck farms. Only sixty- 


Murray, lowa 





five miles from Iowa, six hours from. Chicago. Ten 
years time given to the actual settler. Write the 
PEDDIE LAND COMPANY, Incorpor- 


Cedar Hapids, lowa 





ated, Owners, 
280 acres, $127.50 peracre. 200 
acres of choice, level, black, 
Productive soil as there is in 
the state of lowa that would 
sell for $250 peracre. Eighty 
acres is chofce pasture land. 
There is a fair set of improvements. This farm ts 
fn a good neighborhood, six miles from county seat 
in Southeastern lowa— good roads, schools and 
churches. Address 


OWNER, 
P. 0. Box 325, Davenport, lowa 


FRE 


tunities. 





Literature will be sent to anyone 
interested in the wonderful Sacra- 
mento Valley, the richest valley 
in the world. Unlimtted oppor- 
Thousands of acres available at right 
prices. The place for the man wanting a home in 
the finest climate on earth. Write to a public organ- 
ization that gives rellable information 


seanes sts CALIFORNIA 


Development Ass’n, 
Farm for Sale 


SACRAMENTO, 

Six hundred and forty acres smooth, level prairie 
land two and one-half miles from a good town fa 
Wilkin County, Minn. $38 an acre. $10,000.00 left in 
for five years at 6%, 
BUSH & LUCAS, 








Kanawha, lowa 





NORNHURST FARM —480 acres Alfalfa. Biue- 
grass and Corn land; good improvements, good 
water, orchard, neighbors, towns,schvol and churches 
close; one of the best farms in the Corn Belt, bar 
none. #100 per acre, owner might consider bajf in 
good unipcumbered property. EUGENE T. THOM- 
SON, 418 Ohio Street, Sedalia, Mo 


SOUTHEASTERN KANSAS 


is the place to go for good bomes, low prices, and 
easy terms. Send for full information. Address 
The Allen County Inv. Co., Iola, Kans. 
MINNESOTA Large or small tracts of wild land. 
40 to 2,500 acres in a body. Write 


me and save money 
w. Cc. MURPHY, 
a sod for catalog. Properties 


CALIFORNIA LAND 6°22 for catalog. Froperics 


reliable tnformation c “ WOOSTER COMPANY, 
Phelan Bidg., San Francisco, California. 


A DOLLAR AN ACRE 


down buys St. Louis County land on our line, near 
Duluth. Mapa free. Write Land Com’r, Duluth & 
Iron Range Railroad, 186 Wolvin Bldg., Duluth, Minn. 








Feley, Minnesota 











Ww: SELL OCKANA FARMS—Greatest 
Fruit county. Also Potato, Corn, Alfalfa, Stock. 


List free HANSON & SON, Hart, Mich. 


s| 





Southwest Minnesota 


Fine spring bargain for thirty daysonly. 160 acres, 
well improved; under a high state of cultivation; 
black soil; every acre farmed; good neighborhood. 
Price $80.00 for quick sale. Will be worth $100.00 this 
fall. Only twenty-four miles from the Iowa line; 
strictly Ia the Corn and Clover Belt. Corn yielded 
100 bushels per acre last year in this county. No 
trade. Write for particulars and also for bargains in 
other fatms. Have large list. Address 
DRAWER C, SLAYTON, MINN 


NOW CUTTING FIRST CROP OF ALFALFA 
IM JEWELL COUNTY, KANSAS 


Banner corn and alfalfa county of the state; wheat 
makes from 25 to 55 bu. per acre. No hetter place 
for farmer, dairyman or feeder. Five 80-acre farms 
for sale, $40.00 to $45.00 per acre; $1,000.00 to $1,500.00 
down, balance long time, low interest rate. 160-acre 
farm, mostly under cultivation, fair improvements, 
7,000.00: $2,000.00 cash, balance time. Write for fuar- 
ther particulars of overseer, 
W. P. SHAVER 





Levewell, Kansas 


260 ACRES—WEBSTER CO., IOWA 


Ten miles from Fort Dodge, population 20.000: + 
mile from town of Clare, population about 500, on M. 
& St. L. R. R.; 3¢ miles from German Lutberan 
church. Good tmprovements. All under cultiva- 
tion. One of the best farms in lowa. Price, 843.000. 
Must be sold before August Ist. B. B. BURNQUIST, 
Attorney at Law, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 


Eastern lowa Corn Lands 


We bave the real bargains. Make us prove it. 
Our list will surprise you. Write for it teday. 


HUNTER LAND COMPANY, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


MINNESOTA FARMS 


For sale on easy terms. 

We sell our own lands 

Write for list and map. 
ANDERSON LAND ©O.,. Wilimar, Minn. 


Our 1913 List Just Out 


of Southern Minnesota farm lands. We operate in 
Blue Earth, Watonwan, Brown and Nicollet counttes. 
C. E. BROWN LAND CO., Home office, Madetia, 
Miono.; branch ottice, New Ulm, Minn. 

















The best tn the state for the 
money. A few for pata 
Write your wants to 


MYRON CONVERSE 


GRESCO, IOWA 


HOMES 
Come to Minnesota 


Better Corn, Clover and Alfalfa lands for the mopey 
than anywhere else ia United States. Dairy and Live 
Stock is Our Motto. We offer you reliable service. 


HODGSON & RINK, Fergus Falls, Minnesota 


MINNESOTA BARGAINS 


Don't fail to write me for 
list of Farm Bargains 


A. H. BROWN, WILLMAR, MINN. 
SNAKE RIVER VALLEY, IDAHO 


Crops never fail. 5,000 acres (our own farms). in 
tracts of 80 acres and up. Very low prices. Reason- 
able terms. Write. 
Cc. C. MOORE. 











Anthony, Idaho 





or H.G. FULLER” pet idaho. 
in H a 
lowa Lands For Sale 8 or 


to $100 per acre. Large list on request. Address 
SPAULDING @& U' DONEKELL. Elma, ia. 





la ~ New York improved farms are great 
bargains at present low prices. Send for free 
McBurney & Co., 703 Fisher Bidg., 
BRUCE, 8. D., buys, rents 
W. H. WALTE S and sells Brookings Co. 


farms, or will trade for pure bred live stock. 


list. Chicago, 11). 
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Trojan Steel Gates 
Are Real Gates. 


Made of 1 5-& high carbon steel tubing all No. 9 galvan- 
ized wire mesh, special hinges, self-locking latch, 
raises at either end, absolutely hog tight, bull proof 

and wear proof. Strongest, best 
looking and longest wearing 
gate in the world. 


Can Get One Soldon3O0 

— = ||| Days Trial. 
Guaranteed by 
$10.000.Bond. 


You take no chances. 
We ship the gates. We let 
you try them, test them, 
compare them with any 
other atany price. If they are 
not the best ship them back at our expense. 
Sold Direct from Factory at Factory Prices. 
You save middleman’s profit That’s why they 
cost less than others; that’s why more Trojan gates 
are sold thanall others. Investigate 
Write for Catalog and Full Particulars of 
Our Introductory Free Gate Offer. 


Our proposition is fair and square. One gate free to 
one farmer in each county for helping introduce. 


Standard Mtg, Co.,392 Main St.,Cedar Falls, la. 





These gates are not 
a special lot built down 
to a low price, but are | 
full of the same qual- 
ity, satisfaction and; 
durability which an ' 
be obtained in any of o 
triple-galvanized, high- 
carbon steel 


lowa Gates 


The filling of this and ornamental yate is 
extra close diamond mesh. Gate has strong frame, pat- 
ent latch, ete. Comes in all sizes; plain and fancy tops. 
Style E Farm Gate, iHlustrated below, is another 
leader sold at a much lower price than asked for other 
gates of ite kind. Painted or galvanized. All sizes. 
The best lumber dealer in your town has these 
ates on sale. If you don’t know his name, write us 
or booklet, name of dealer, special prices, etc. 


IOWA GATE Co., 5 Clay St., Cedar 


; » CEMENT FENCE POSTS. 
FIELD POST ‘ W Agents wanted. 
1] agent’s profits 


5 years $21,322. W. A. Dickey, N. Manchester, Ind. 


Stronger Than Thre 











WOVEN 
WIRE 
GATES 





Filled with solid steel bare instead 
of woven wire. Double automatic 
latch locks gate, you don't have to 
fasten it. The whole gate raises to swing 





above snowbanks (other gates drag in the enow at 
the hinge end). Guaranteed and shipped on 30 days 
trial 


6. L. GADE, 25 Main St., lowa Falls, lowa 
% Cheap as Wood. 




















Wemanufacture Lawnsnd Farm Fence. Sell direct 
shipping to users only, atm qnutactu fore: prices. No 
agents. Ourcatalog ist ree. Write for it today. 
UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO, 967 wth a. Terre Haute, ted. 


LAWN FENCE 


Many designs. Cheap as 
wood. 32 page Catalogue 






= WWVVy 

















OF eet stone tae tse < 
| Were eter Ae pee | Tete as 
‘O| Kecoiine, MEM NNOXN Coiled Spring Fence Co. 





Box W Winchester Ind. 

















9c PER FOOT 


Best Quality Copper—Extra Heavy Cable 

A better conductor than required by In- 
surance Companies. System complete with 
full directions for installing. No agents. 
You get wholesale price. 

Buy Direct—On Trial—Freight Prepaid 

Pay after you are satisfied. Our Rods are 
securely protecting thousands of farm homes 
and will protect yours rite postal for 
FREE book on lightning protection. Tells 
plainly just the facts you will be inter- 
ested in. Ask for it today. 


Gr bps Baton eet Pony 





ion Grind Saw 
inde Sor 
Hard Use 
re Wood Mills Are Best 
* Engines Are Simple 


Feed Grinders Saw Frames 
Steel Tanks 
Catalogues Free Agents Wanted 


Perkins Wind Mill & Engine Co. 


Est. 1860. 125 Main Si., Mishawaka, ind 

















Legal Inquiries 


Legal inquiries of general interest will be answered 
in this column free of charge to subscribers. If an 
answer by mail is desired a fee of $1.00 will be charged. 
This fee should always accompany inquiries of a 
purely personal nature whic bare not of interest to 
Others. The full name and address must be signed 
to al) inquiries, but will not be published. Write 
legal inquiries on a separate sheet of paper. 












































ESTRAYS IN IOWA. 

An Iowa subscriber writes that he has 
taken up a stray sow, and wants know 
what procedure he should follow. 

The law provides that any person who 
takes up an estray within five days 
thereafter, post up a written notice in 

of the most public places in the 
describing the animal, and stat- 

it was taken uy Within ten 

he est } not been claimed, 

y a cen it up should go 

justice of the peace of the town- 

hi the nearest istice, and make 
oath as to the correctness of the notice, 
giving the m ings of the animal in full, 
ete. The justice shall record this in his 
estray book, and send a notice to the 
county auditor, wt shall enter the same 
in his estray hook, and cause a copy of 
the notice to be posted at the court house 
door; and, in the case of live stock, once 
each week three e¢ in some news- 
paper in the count The —— n who 
has taken up the estray shall pay » jus- 
tice fee and ee of the saat. If 
the estray be s k, and be not claimed 
by the owner within one year, the prop- 
erty shall rest in the taker if he has 
complied with the provisions of the chap- 
ter At any time before one year the 
owner shall be entitled to recover pos- 
session of the property upon paying to 
the person who has taken it up the com- 
pensation to which he is entitled by law, 
and the fees and expenses which he has 
paid out in advance, together with any 


reward which has been offered, and a rea- 


sonable allowance for the expense of 
keeping such estray, taking into account 
the use which the person who has taken 
it up has had of it At any time within 
six months after the property has rested 
in the taker up, the owner shall be en- 
titled on demand to pay the said taker 
up the value of the estray, and the com- 
pensation, ward, fees and expenses as 


before mentioned. 
gally takes up an est: 


Any person who le- 


ay may use or work 








it if he does so with care and moderation, 
and does not abuse nor injure it. But he 
must first comply with the law, and must 
also have it appraised. If any estray 
which has been legally taken up escapes 
from the finder, or dies without any fault 
on his part, he shall not be liable for the 
loss. If any person vho has taken up 
an estray shal! sell, trade, or take it out 
of the state, before he has acquired legal 
title, he shall forfeit to its owner double 
jts value, and shall also be guilty of a 
misdemeanor. Any person may take 
charge of any animal whose owner has 
abandoned it, or fails to properly take 
care of and provide for it, and may fur- 
nish the same with proper shelter, food 
and care at the owner's expense, and shall 
have a lien on such anima! for the same, 
which, at the expiration of three months 
























shall become a perfect title to the prop- 
erty. 
NEVER-STOP PAPERS. 

A Story ounty Iowa, subscriber 

rites: 

I would like you to publish in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer the law with regard to de- 
nquent s bs riptions In the legal de- 
} tment of a certain farm paper they say 
that if a person continues to take the 
paper the postoffice or rural route 
box witl objection, the publishers can 
collect payment for same. In the case 
mentioned, the paper has been coming for 
wenty-one years. Was there not a law 
passed a few years ag a publisher 
could not send a weekly paper over six 
months without receiving the iption 
price?” 

The clipping enclosed by ur subscriber 
is from the legal department of an agri- 
cultural paper which has been a persistent 
sinner in the matter of forcing itself upon 
people and then endeavoring to collect. If 
aman subscribes for a paper, and then 
continues to receive it after the time has 
expired, there is a certain moral obligae 
tion on his part pay for it because he 
has accepted it and given no indication 
that this was not agreeable to him. The 
postal rules and reguiat forbid a pub- 
lisher from sending for a longer 
period than one year the subscrip- 
tion has expired, unless he prepays it by 
affixing stamps at the rate of one cent 
for each four ounces. The regular rate on 
publications is one cent a pound. If any 
of our subscribers mtinue to receive a 
paper for more than one ear after the 
time has expired, they should address a 
letter to the third assistant postmaster 
general, Washington, D. C., and say that 
this paper has been sent for a longer 

od than one year after the time has 
expired. The best way to do with these 


Rever-stop papers is net to subscribe for 

















them in the first place If you do sub- 
scribe and do not want the paper con- 
tinued, notify the publisher to stop the 
paper when the time is out, or refuse to 
receive it from the Carrier or postoffice. 
Having done this, if he continues to send 
it, it is at his own risk and he has no 


claim tor payment. 


DESCENT OF PROPERTY. 




















An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“If a man dies and leaves no children, 
can his wife hold al! of his personal prop- 
erty, such as live stock and machinery, 
or ll it go to his relatives if there is 
no will of any kind?’ 

The law in Iowa is that when there are 
no children and no will, one-half of the 
estate, both real and personal, shall go to 
the parents, and the other half to the 
widow. If there is no widow, all of it 
shall go to the parents. If one of the 
parents is dead, the part which would 
have gone to this parent shall go to the 
survivor. If both parents are dead, the 
share which would have fallen to them 
shall go to their heirs, just as if they 
had outlived the one who died, and had 
died in possession and ownership of the 
part which would have fallen to them. 

PARTITION FENCES IN IOWA 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“IT would appreciate it very much if you 
would print an article containing the rul 
ing regarding the construction of 
fences. What I wish to know is whether 
it is a law or a formal rule for the par- 





ties concerned to build the right-hand end 


as they face the adjoining farm. In case 
there was a large farm with several ad- 
joining it, would it be necessary for, we 
will say, one man on the adjoining farm 
to take the right-hand end if his entire 
half ran through a very difficult place to 
erect a fence, and would it be the ruling 
if it was taken into court? Vould it 
make any difference how long the fences 
had been erected? Would it make any 


difference if a man had been keeping up 
the left-hand end, and the farm was sold, 
and the next man wanted to change and 


have the right-hand end rule established? 


If the right-hand end rule is sustained 
by law, I would be glad to get it in as 
much detail as possible.’’ 

We find nothing in the law to justify 


the idea suggested in 
law provides that owners of adjoining 
farms shall jointly maintain a partition 
fence. It is supposed that they will agree 
as to the part each shall maintain. 3ut 
if they can not agree, then either party 
may appeal to the fence viewers (the 
township trustees), who shall make a per- 
sonal inspection, hear both parties, and 
render a decision, which shall be bincing 
on both. When determining the portions 


the foregoing. The 








which shall be built 


















and mainta 
lay of ti 
difficulties of 


the land owners, the 


consequent maint 
fence, and the matter of cony. 
buildings, are usually considere, 

Many fence disputes can be « 
tled by one of the owners offering to dj 
vide the fence into two parts anq a 
the other his choice; or by ottering ts 
make a choice if the other 


Will yn nake t 
division. he 


PASTURING THE ROAD, 





An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“In the case of horse traders 
vendors of any kind, how long ae 
allowed to camp along the public road 

ith a lot of horses which are likely ie 
be diseased, and use the road for pas. 
ture?” ners 


Public highways are for the use of + 


public in passing and repassing. Lin 
stock can be driven along them for this 
purpose, but the land in the road be, ngs 
to the land-holders on either side, anq no 
one has any right to the 


it except for 
purpose of traveling back and tl 

land-holder adjoning the road ov. 
is growing on the road just as 
what is growing within his field: 
é ays to the rights of public travel! 
neither horse traders nor neighbors 

a right to pasture their stock along the 
road, or to cut hay from it. 








FENCE BETWEEN FARM AND 
TOWN. 


An Jowa subscriber writes: 

“A owns land adjoining an iNCorpo. 
rated town, and uses the same for stock. 
What is the law in regard to the fence 


between the town and farm? Wh 


build, and how much?” 
The fact that A’s land adjoins an jp. 
corporated town would make no dif 





ence as to the building of the fer 
arating such land from the vires 
and the general laws as to ncing 
would apply. The adjoining owners can 
be compelled to erect and maintain the 
partition fence or contribute thereto, Ip 
case of any controversy between the ad. 
joining owners, it would be settled by 
the fence viewers, as by law provided 





te 
its, 








The Long and Short Days. 

Teacher: ‘‘What are the different ef. 
fects of heat and cold?” 

Ichabod: “Heat expands; 
tracts.” 

Teacher: Correct. Give example.” 

Ichabod: ‘In summer, when it’s warn, 
the days gits to be very long; in winter, 


cold con- 


when it’s cold, the days gits to be very 
short.”’ 

Teacher: ‘Very good, Ichabod; you may 
go to the head.’’—Farm and Fireside. 











fourth to one-half cent cheaper per bushel ! 


Send For Our Free Book 


See what a wonderful machine it is. 
features and practical advantages. ell 
screen feature in bottom section separa’ 
from the ear corn and saves it for feed. 
ing. Send postal for facts, figures 
and proofs, Ask for our great 
Free Book of Crib Plans if 

you are going to 
build or remodel 
your cribs, 


wseteistlageEee 


PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. 





The “Little Giant” Way 
to Crib Your Corn and Grain 


T’S the modern, labor-saving, time-saving, money-saving way—the sensible 
Way. Thousands of owners know it—and we want to show it to you. 
Giant,” you simply drive on the jack, throw the rere py horse or engine 
up goes the biggest load in five minutes or less. 

huskers go miles to find men who own the “Little Giant.” 
They do 20% m.rc “ork when there’s no scooping 
todo, With the “Little Giant” the work is all done before cold, bad weather sets in. Saves 
many dollars you never figured on—never counted in profits. Get the food é in our free book. 
Get all the facts about t. 


for yourself what it is, what it does and what it means to you. 
Lea arn about its construction 
green corn and 

silk in the crib means rottage and molding. Qur pew 


. CON ‘ 
138 McCiun Street, Bloomington, Illinois : abe 


mypepctical} , logical 
ith the fag 
wer an 
oe Good 


hink of it! No more scooping! 
Yes, sir—and they work for one- 






















“Little Giant”—know 




















Cost only one-third as much as ordinary iron, wire or gas pipe 

gates, but last twice as long. Neat in appearance—best and strongest gate 

made—light, easy to handle, opens both ways, 

between eight angle steel uprights and double truss braces. guaranteed never to sag. 
ost Less Than AN Wood Gator Last S Times a0 Long 


corde. Patent se weit todvine 


Boards are double bolted 


ust the Gate Stee 


Im woved Elevating prone ocd nd to be raised full 
Pp es vo jes length 


from 5 to 


Catalog shows both complete Gates 
and just the Steels,at prices you can n't afford 


to miss. Send for my new cata’ free 
80 days’ trial and Srewaht prepa 


ROWE MANUFACTURING CO. 
5 Adams St., G LS 





pass under, and to swing over snow. 
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vor 30, 1913. (19) 899 
fall wheat sown: what there is well. is a good stand Oats, wheat, rye, grass Addi . | Fi Id N 
Fruit bids fair for a good crop. Timothy and meadows were never better. Some itiona 1e otes. 
and clover doing fine. Young colts, calves little hog cholera. Young colts and calves 
[ vane : ‘ 7 ade at 3 - ey A COLLEGE ALL 1OW ] 
CROP NO ES and pigs doing well. Good horses scarce doing weil; also pigs, where there is no A coilege that is yng ati gg es: 
} ‘ } . : , . * ain 2 — une Ac « 
ee and high. Cattle scarce and high also; cholera Corn has gone up to 60 cents; to the reputation of Lowa, not only with- 
g ea ——_——_—— cows sell from $65 to $90. oats, 35; potatoes, 75; hens, 12; eggs, 15; in the state, but in every state in the 
. Crop Conditions are invited from but - ;  Gitow Union, is Grinnell, at Grinnell, lowa. Thi 
and aa i x itious ¢ invi ! putter, cents.—J. W. Griggs. On ~ 3s @ nell, at Grinneil, lowa his 
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ter-fat, 24 cents.—John S. 
ek County, Iowa (ne), May 22d. 
inting away behind time. A 
Tuesday afternoon. Small 
eadows are looking fine. Ap- 
promising .a heavy crop. Pig 
il. Cattle scarce and high. Lots 
sold around here to the 
fiwin Macal. 
t} Iowa (n), May 
Near six inehes of rain in May. 
AND gone planting. Many not commenced. 
Ground in good condition again. All 
around good prospect for fruit and all 
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ilVES 


2ith.— 
Few 





s except corn. Time enough for corn 
Dewey. 

( inty, Iowa 
good. 


INCorpo. 
Stock, 
fence 


) has to 





(c), May 25d.—Fall 
Pastures doing fine. 











( half planted. Ten days behind. 
an ine § ing to do yet. The corn that is 
differ. planted is coming good. Hogs and cattle 

Ob eee scarce Horses plentiful Fruit doing 
Bis fir Corn plowing begun by the writer.— 

e 
County, Iowa (sw), May 23d.— 

Fa ng delayed. Lots of rain Corn 

al alf planted Nice weather today. 

the ade Qats k well. Gardens fine. Young 
Hed by stock s well. Pastures good, and mea- 
ded dows Corn planting will be quite 

t i¢ Weather is good. Fruit looks 

ng. Early planted corn ail right. 
Dowell. 
ent ef. Dallas County, Iowa (c), May 2ith.— 
together too much rain. Not over half 
1 con- of the corn is planted. Oats looking pale 
on poorly drained land. Splendid fruit 
e.”” prospect. —Victor Felter. 
warm, Ciarke County, Iowa (s), May 23d.— 
winter, Oats look fine. Old ground about all plant- 
e very ed; sod ground well begun. Wheat best 
ever. Spring clover fine. April and May 
u may »p heavy. Plenty of corn left in 
de. Campbell. 





—A. Jay 
—\Veather backward. Plowing for corn 
not all done. Some corn planted, and is 
coming all right. Oats, meadows and 
pastures look fine. Average crop of pigs. 
Some loss among colts and calves. Too 
much rain, and no drying weather.—Frank 
rrick. 

Madison County, Iowa (s), May 234.— 
On account of excessive rains very little 
planting of corn done. Winter wheat good. 
Meadows and pastures fine. Excellent 
prespect for a large fruit crop.—H. A. 
Mueller. 

Dubuque County, Iowa (e)yNiuy 23d.— 
Rain last week delayed corn planting, 
which is about three-fourths done. Heavy 
shower the 20th, washed out a lot of corn. 
Corn that has been planted, and small 
grain, is making slow headway, owing to 
the cold weather. Pig crop good. Pros- 
pects for fruit good. Spring sown clover 
and timothy look fine.—R. F. Roth. 

Linn County, Iowa (e), May 23d.— 
Weather cool, cloudy, and lots of rain. 
Farmers have been able to get about five 
days’ work in fields since May 8th. Corn 
about one-third planted. Oats are looking 
g00d. Grass coming slowly. Good pros- 
pects for all kinds of small fruits. Pig 
crop pretty good.—J. C. Wickham. 

Cherokee County, Iowa (nw), May 224.— 
Field work delayed on account of the 
heavy rain the 19th; no planting until to- 
day; the bulk of the corn to be planted 
et. Small grain and pastures looking fine. 
of last year’s seeding of clover a 














800d stand. Good colt crop this spring. 
Some plowing to be done yet.—Henry Kol- 
pin 

,,Montgomery County, Iowa (sw), May 
«-d.—Last two weeks wet and cold. Field 


‘ at a standstill. About half the corn 
i; that which is planted is coming 

and will make an uneven stand. 
h will be replanted. Small grain, pas- 





6 and meadows booming. Fruit O. K. 
Ing pigs fine. Also cattle.—N. W. Nel- 

son 
Louisa County, Iowa (se), May 15th.— 
Heavy rains this week have delayed work 
e in the fields. Low temperature has pre- 


. 4 A good bit of corn has been put 
t many farmers are still behind with 
and have considerable plow- 
Most corn fields are in fine 
wheat and grass making good 


ip: work, 
4 ing do. 
«eel tilth, Oats, 
pr ess.—Walter Samuelson, 
ggold County, Iowa (sw), May 19th. 
ving for corn delayed on account of 
¢'! Ta Meadows good. Pastures were nev- 
er Letter. Oats looking fine. Not much 














Oats look good. Excellent crop of alfi 
ready to cut. Corn that is planted is com 
ing up fairly well A great deal to plant 
yet, owing to rainy weather.—Henry Ebel. 

Fillmore County, Neb. (s), May 16th.— 
Corn planting in this vicinity is being 
pushed to the limit, as the frequent show- 
ers kept us from getting started till the 





lfa 








14th, but this week will see most of it 
planted here. Wheat and oats are doing 
fine, and alfalfa is immense—big enough 





are good, and ought 
here is a shortage of 


to cut now. Pasture 
to continue so as t 
cattle.—Fred Softley 

Lancaster County, Neb 
—Corn planting is being delayed on 
count of too much rain. Very 
ing done. One-half the corn will be put 
in with the lister. Alfalfa will be a big 
crop. Small grain is looking good, espe- 
cially wheat, which never looked better. 
Pastures are very good.—A. T. Schnoor. 

ILLINOIS. 

Warren County, IIl. 
Very heavy rains in some parts of county 
this week, also severe hailstorms. Heavy 
frost on the 10th and 11th. Can notice no 
damage. Corn planting is lagging. Prom- 
ise of a large hay crop. Veather too cool 
for corn.—Carl Christensen. 

Iroquois County, Ill. 
Corn planting has begun, 
layed owing to frequent shi during 
the last three days. Oats, hay and pas- 
tures are rather short, owing to the cool 
weather. Temperature is rising slowly.— 





16th. 
ace 
little plante- 


(w), May 





(w), May 16th.— 


May 16th.— 
but is being de- 


(e), 





ywers 


M. J. Dionne. 
Hancock County, Ill. (w), May 22d.— 
Corn is going in in fine shape, and is 


cold for corn to 
More clover 


planted. Too 
Oats looking fine. 


nearly all 
do much. 


to cut than I ever saw here. Wheat is 
fair.—Archie Ort. 
Carroll County, Ill (nw), May 24th.— 


Cold, rainy weather for two weeks. Rained 
nearly every day. Corn planting has been 
greatly delayed. Lots of corn to be 
planted next week. -astures looking fine, 
and prospects good for fruit crop.—E. E. 
Lamoreux. 

McLean County, Ill. (c), May 23d.—Corn 
planting is about finished; coming up slow 
on account of cool, dry weather. We 
had a big rain on the 20th, which was 
badly needed. Weather has been cool and 
cloudy since. Oats and grass are grow- 
ing nicely. Stock of all kinds are doing 
well. Pig crop seems to be large. Farm- 
ers are busy delivering corn and oats.— 
H. J. Juers. 

Whiteside County, Ill. (nw), May 23d.— 
Weather cool and wet. Twenty-five per 
cent of corn to plant yet. Small grain 
and grass looking fine. Cherries and ber- 
ries will be good crops. Strawberries hurt 
by late freeze.—C. F. Royer. 

Will County, Ill. (nw), May 21st.—Two 
weeks ago we had the best show for crops 


for several years, but since then it has 
been so cold and wet that nothing has 
done well, not even the meadows. Early 


sown oats look well, but late oats are 


very small and thin, and a good many 
have been plowed up. Corn that was 
planted three weeks ago is not yet up. 


About one-third of the corn is planted. It 
has been raining for nearly twenty-four 
hours, and many fields, although well 
tiled, are covered with water. Corn, 53 


to 55 cents; oats, 34 cents.—C. W. John- 
son. 
MISSOURI. 

Clark County, Mo. (ne), May 17th.— 
Corn planting well advanced. Ground in 
good condition, but weather too cool; 
hence, not much corn up yet. The dry 


spell in April checked the wheat consider- 
ably. Pastures are good. Cattle scarce. 
All kinds of fruit making a good start.— 
Andrew Nelson. 

Moniteau County, Mo. (c), May 22d.— 
Corn practically all planted. The hustlers 
are cultivating, and report a fine stand. 
Pioneers predict a bumper peach and 
wheat crop, that will ‘‘out-bump” all rec- 
ords. Oats were looking rather sickly until 
last Sunday, when we had a good wet- 
ting rain.—Bachelorette Farmer. 





Texas County, (sw), May 23d.— 
Cold and dry. s and meadow crop 
poor prospects. Corn siow growth, and 
cut worms are busy. Fruit crop prom- 


Crop situation is not very 
Culbertson 

(nw), May 21st.— 
May, and very little 
What little is planted 


ises fair yield. 
promising.—J. S. 

Andrew County, 
Rain all through 
corn planted yet. 


Mo. 





Oats and meadows improving. Spring 
sown clover looking fine. Fruit prospects 
good.—E. S. Wood. 


Sullivan County, Mo. (n), May 15th.— 
Commenced to rain May 38d; too wet to 
farm until May 153th; rained 14th; no 


more farming this week. Oats and grass 
doing fine. Not much corn planted on ac- 
count of wet weather. Stock on grass is 
doing fine. Quite a number of spring 
colts. Some complaint of trouble with 
mares, and some colts not doing as well 
as they should.—O. T. Henderson. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Greene County, Ohio (w), May 24th.— 
Cold, wet and cloudy. Several frosts dur- 
ing middle of month, but fruit generally 


Corn mostly up, but not making 
remarkable growth on account of unfavor- 


escaped. 


able weather. Very good stand except 
where clods were especially bad. Live 
stock market quiet. About all fat stuff 
has been shipped. <A few hogs still feed- 
ing. Anything in the way of horse flesh 
sells at about owner's price.—J. L. Gar- 
lough. 

Cass County, Minn. (n), May 15th.— 


A great change in the last few weeks. The 
first part of May was very dry, ‘and for- 
est fires did lots of damage in this local- 
ity. Lots of rain now, and the ground 
is soaked to the top. Weather stays cold, 
Pig crop fair average around here—seven 


to the litter.—J. B. Yost. 
McPherson County, S. D. (n), May 19th. 
—All cereal crops looking fine. Good 


rains on the 15th and 16th. A big acreage 
of corn being put in; ground in fine con- 
dition. The colt crop is fine and doing 
fine. All kinds of cattle and sheep came 
through in fine condition. Weather is cool. 
Prospects good for an average crop.—O. 
W. Slocum. 

Lawrence County, Ind. (s), May 15th.— 
Very dry; no rain for four weeks. Oats 
sown late, and meadows and pastures are 
badly in need of moisture. Some corn 
planted, but too dry for it to sprout. 
Wheat came through the winter fine; 
small acreage. Hogs and cattle scarce. 
ig crop small; some cholera. Larger 
acreage of corn than usual will be plant- 
ed. Rainfall unusual—29.8 inches for the 
first four months.—C. C. Scoggan. 

Mower County, Minn. (se), May 15th.— 
Small grain looking green. Some finished 
planting May 7th. Pastures and hay land 
luxuriant. Stock has been living in pas- 
ture since April 20th. Plenty of moisture. 
Good crop of young pigs. No hog cholera 
in this part of the county. Land boom- 
ing.—Mrs. F. E. Geiselhart. 

Jackson County, Minn. (sw), May 18th. 
—Three days’ rain this week. Ground too 
wet to work. Wheat looking well. Aver- 
age acreage. Oats and barley looking 
good. Corn about half planted. The ear- 
liest is coming up. Ground too cold and 
wet. Not much flax sowed yet. Winter 
rye looks good, Lots of spring calves. 
Everyone is keeping them. Some losing 
their lambs and pigs, on account of so 
much rain.—J. F. Ballinger. 


lowa Weather and Crop 
Bulletin 


For the week ending May 25, 1912, Des 
Moines, Ilowa.—Another unfavorable week 
has been added to the record of this be- 
lated season. The average temperature 
was about 6 degrees below, and the rain- 
fall was much ‘in excess of the normal 
over the larger part of the state. The first 
half of the week was especially unfavor- 
able, it being cool, cloudy and wet, but the 
latter half was somewhat better and gave 





two days of sunshine. Farm work was 
practically at a standstill until Friday, 
but corn planting was rushed on Friday 
and Saturday. Probably not more than 
30 or 35 per cent of the crop has been 
planted, and unless drier weather and 
more favorable conditions come soon, the 


anticipated acreage of corn will be mate- 
rially reduced. Much of the corn that is 
up is yellow, and some of the later plant- 
ing is reported to be rotting in the ground. 
The cold, wet and cloudy weather is also 
detrimental to garden truck, and is caus- 
ing too rank a growth of oats, wheat and 
clover. Light frost occurred in many lo- 
calities on the morning of the 23d, but no 
damage was done, and the fruit prospects 
are still promising.—George M. Chappel, 
Section Director, 





and President J. H. T. Main, of the 
lege, will be pleased to answer any ques- 
tions you may wish to ask with regard to 
the school, and to send you catalogue and 


cot=- 


special literature giving full particulars. 
The school year for the first semester 
opens September 17, 1913, but students 
can enter later if they wish President 


Main invites the fathers and mothers who 
are readers of Wallaces’ Farmer and who 
are interested in having their children se- 


lect the right college, to visit Grinnell. 
He will be only too glad to talk with 
them, and to show them personally the 
features of Grinnelll College that have 


made it so popular a school. 





“WHAT HAPPENS WHEN YOUR LU- 
BRICATING OIL IS INCORRECT.” 


Damage which is done by poor lubricat- 
ing oil is brought out very interestingly 
in the special advertisement of the Vacu- 
um Oil Co., Rochester, N. Y., on page 896. 
This advertisement is worthy of a very 
careful reading by all of Wallaces’ Farm- 
er readers who are interested in automo- 
biles, or, for that matter, interested in 
the proper oil of other farm machinery. 
The advertisement of course applies par- 
ticularly to automobiles. It calls atten- 
tion to the value of Gargoyle automobile 
oil, the product of the Vacuum Oil Co, 
One of the interesting features of the ad- 
vertisement is the table of correct lubri- 
cation which it gives. The names of vari- 
ous automobiles of different years are 
given, and the.particular oil adapted to 
the car. The Vacuum Oil Co, have issued 
other very interesting literature with re- 
gard to oiling the motor, and they will 
be glad to send it to readers of Wallaces’ 
Farmer on request. 





CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO. 
CHANGE THEIR NAME. 


For a good many years, Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers have been doing business 
with the Chicago House Wrecking Co., 
Chicago, Ill. Starting originally for the 
purpose of wrecking the World’s Fair 
buildings, this company broadened its 
scope and field, until they are now sell- 
ing all kinds of merchandise, all kinds of 
building material, and everything for the 


farm and for the home, can now be ob- 
tained of the Harris Bros. Co., as they 
will hereafter be called. With reference 
to the change in name, the Harris Bros. 


Co. write “In our earlier career, we 
confined our business mainly to building 
lines, but as the years passed, other lines 
of merchandise were added, and our 
business eventually included every known 
manufactured article, such, for instance, 
as plumbing, heating, hardware, machin- 
ery, paint, harness, sporting goods, gro- 
ceries, furniture, floor coverings, roofing, 
fencing, clothing, etc. The building ma- 
terial, general merchandise and supplies 
that we now handle are new, first-class, 
up-to-date material, and as good as it is 
possible for you to buy from any repu- 
table concern anywhere. Early in our 
business life, we were taught that the 
direct road to the human heart is via the 
pocketbook, and how surely we have 
learned our lesson is evidenced by the 
growth of our company. Our business is 
successful because it was founded on 
principles so true and correct that noth- 
ing can stop its progress. The first idea 
with us is low prices; the second qual- 
ity, and the third service. Our constant 
aim has been to give 100 cents’ worth for 


each dollar invested with us. You take 
such a combination, price, quality and 
service, and you can easily see we can 


not help but succeed. As time passed, 
we felt that our name, the Chicago House 
Wrecking Co., was a drawback and a 
misnomer. We have spent millions of 
dollars in advertising that name to the 
public and acquainting it with the nature 
of the business, and the opportunities af- 
forded to save money in the purchase of 
supplies, and yet as our business became 
more and more famous, our volume of 
sales increased farther. and farther into 
the millions, and the number of our cus- 
tomers and patrons began to range into 
the hundreds and thousands, we recog- 
nized that we were encumbered with a 
name that failed to give due justice to the 
business in which we were engaged, and 
so, after much consideration, we have de- 
termined to take a step forward and to 
use as the title of this company the names 
of the men who have built up this great 
commercial enterprise: that’s why we 
have changed our name to the Harris 
Bros. Co. We feel, furthermore, that the 
new name wil! put that touch of person- 
ality into this institution to which it is 
so justly entitled. We do not intend to 
discard the name of Chicago House 
Wrecking Co. It has been the means of 
building up this business and of bringing 
us that acquaintanceship which is @ 
source of gratification to any business 
man. We shall retain as our slogan, 
‘The Great Price Wreckers.’ We are just- 
ly entitled to it because we have wrecked 
prices continuously, and@ shall go on ply- 
ing this vocation. Harris Bros. Co. shall 
forever remain a safety valve between 
the public and high prices.” 
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KRESO DIPNeI 


STANDARDIZED. 
EASY AND SAFE TO USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS LICE 


ON ALL LIVE STOCK 


DISINFECTS. 
CLEANSES. 
PURIFIES. 


it has so many uses that H ip 
a necessity on every farm. 


CURES MANGE, SCAB, 
RINGWORM, SCRATCHES 
Destroys All Disease Germs 
DRIVES AW FLIES 
Write for Free Booklets 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 
DETROIT, ° - MICHIGAN 








. MINERAL 
SS: HEAVE 
° _.. REMEDY 


Send today for 
only 
PERMANENT 


will cure any case or 
money refunded 
$1 Package 
SAFE = pater Et 
‘ostpaid on receipt of price. 
CERTAIN, Ae Heer tescrocre bone 


Mineral Heave Remedy Co.,400F ourth Ave., Pittsburg,Pa. 





ACounter-Irritant. 


the only logical treat- 
ment for Bone Spavin, 
Bog Spavin, Thorough- 
er .Capped-hock Curb, 

— Ringbone, Side- 

bone, Injured Tendons, 

and all enlargements of 
the joints (the result of in- 
jury). BLISTERINE is the re- 
sult of 30 years’ experience in 
the largest Veterinary practice in Chica 
is put up expressly for the removal b = he = 
tion of all hard or soft enlargments o the bods 
orlimbs. Best remedy for Sweeney, Cocked, Ank! 
Sprang Knees. Postpaid with directions $1.00. 
CHICAGO VET. MEDICALCO., 2453 Calomet Ave., Chicage, Miincis 


Don’t Have a Blind One 


“VISIO” 


A Remedy for 
Moon Blindness 


(Opthalmia), Cataract 
and Conjunctivits 

Shying horses all suf- 

fer from diseased eyes. 

“VISIO” willeonvince any horse owner that it isthe 

py remedy for defects of the eye, irrespective of 
ie length of time the animal has been afflicted. 
No matte rhow many doctors have tried and failed, 

use “VisiO” under our money back GUARKANTEE, 
$2.00 per bottle, postpaid on receipt of price. 
VISIO Remedy Ass'n. 2459Calumet i, Chicago, Ill. 
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Forestry.—Judging from the 
attained by the national 
establishing of 
area 
regions of western Ne- 
entirely 
arge portion of 

west timber 


Practical 
success already 
forestry department in the 
young forests considerable 
of the sand-hill 


braska 


over a 
to be prac- 
the 
pro- 


ing 


Clean inom Fadi gig —Pro - 
fessor Mortenson, I ! airy a 
ment 
has inaugurated a campaign t improve 
the surroundin t ( ameri of the 


state H ffered a premium of 320 


re 


College, 


t« th I > a the 
Iowa tat dairy nvention and brings 
photograp! t iow that he has the 
most t I ! surroundings. 


Nebraska.—Laws 
legisia- 
for live 
return must 
single car. 
travel more 
stock ship- 
ven transportation in a 
under a pen- 


Shippers’ Passes in 
enacted 1} the recent Ne 
ture provide ation 
stock shipy and 
be given itl hipn fa 
that st ‘ 4 Stiipey rs oS ho 


braska 
ers 
Also 


than 


ments must be ¢ 


seventy-five miles with 


seats, 


lation. 


coach standard 
y for v 
The farmers liv- 
Sac county, 
1 hunt re- 
par- 
two 


Ground Squirrel Hunt. 
the vicinity f 
held their annua quirre 
eighty men and boys 
lined up on 
most points 
in the even- 
for striped 
squirrels, 
Ten 
At 
side 
total 
dead 


inters 

inning the 
agreei! at juet 
ing. Five int \ > allowed 
ten int r gray 
and twenty-five }» for gophers. 
points were also allowed for 
of the hunt, the winning 
110 points in the lead, and a 
squirrels reported, the 
dray wagon 


ane 


squirrels, 
ints 
crows. 
cf ose 
237 were 
bodies filling a 

Catching a Thief.—A Michigan farmer 
adopted a novel way of catching a thief 
who was stealing best mutton. He 
killed an old dressed the carcass 
in a way a carcass of mutton 
It disappeared. The next day he called 
at meal time on a neighbor whom he had 
suspected of being the thief, and was 
asked to stay to dinner, which consisted 
of mutton stew At dinner the visitor 
deciined the stew, and incidentally told 
of the joke he had played on the thief 
who had been stealing his mutton. By 
the time he had finished the tale, most 
of the neighbor's family had left the 
table. 


his 
and 


to resemble 


dog 


Farm Data Wanted by Japan.—Secre- 
tary Houston, of the Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., had as one of 
his callers recently R. Shoji, professor of 
agriculture in the Imperial University at 
Tokyo, who was seeking agricultural in- 
formation for Japan. Professor Shoji, who 
presented a letter of introduction from 
Viscount Chinda, the Japanese ambassa- 
dor, is planning a tour of the country, 
studying special crops and plant breeding, 
particularly tobacco cultivation, cotton 
standardization, and foreign seed and 
plant introduction methods. He was given 
a note of introduction to the department's 
various experts, who were instructed to 
explain to him their special work. 

Breeding Army Horses.—The United 
States Department of Agriculture will 
this year have forty-four stallions in 
communities where suitable mares can 
be procured, and where they will not be 
in active competition with privately owned 
horses. These stallions will be Morgans, 
standard breds, American saddle horses, 
and thoroughbreds. The Morgans will 
stand in Vermont and New Hampshire; 
the thoroughbreds mainly in Virginia; the 
saddle horses and standard breds in West 
Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee. These 
horses will be available for public service 
on liberal terms. Owners of suitable 
mares will be permitted to breed to them 
without paying a service fee, provided 
they give the government an option on 
the foal during the vear it is three years 
old, at a price of $150. If the owner of the 
not desire to sell the foal at 
he may retain it by paying the 
the government declines 
option price, no serv- 


mare does 
this price, 
service fee. If 

to purchase at the 
ice fee is charged. 
Com- 
Consul 
Odessa, in which he 
which millet is 
shelled seed is boiled 
forms an important 
cooked for dogs’ 
aud is sup- 
good for these 


tment of 
from 


Millet Uses.—The epar 
merce has received 
John H. Grout, at 
enumerates 
put in Russia. he 
to a porridg and 
item of food. It is alsc 
food, for young fowl 
posed to be particularly 
purposes. It is used in the production of 
a beer-like beverage known as “‘booza,” 
which, when well fermented, has a pleas- 
ant taste and is considered refreshing 
and strengthening, although it is turbid 
and not attractive in appearance. It may 
be well to try some of these on the farm, 


the uses t 


etc., 





has such a name 
inned, because 

booze’ sold 
now. 


beverage which 
should be sh 
already too much 
this country 


but any 
as “booza”’ 
there is 
and drunk in 


lowa Poland China Futurity—The Amer- 
ican Poland China Record ciation is 
guaranteeing a Poland China futurity 
show » be held at the Iowa State Fair, 
by which more than §$1,0( vill be hung 
up in prizes for yearlings, pigs of 
September, October and November far- 
row, and spring pigs of March, aA and 
May farrow. Prizes will ] fol- 
Yearling so. $20 

$10, $8; 


ASS¢ 


fall 


ing 


veal 


cash, bs » O19, 
fee to nominate a Poland China breeder's 
entire herd for spring pigs is $2.50. Such 
prizes cash for young breeding animals 
were never before offered, and the result 
will be a wonderful display of young 
swine of this breed at Des Moines. Ap- 
plication for entry bianl ild be made 
to Secretary W. M. McFadden, American 
Poland China Record Association, Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago. 

Curing Meat on the Farm.—Among re- 
cent reports reeeived by the office of ex- 
periment stations of the Department of 
Agriculture is one from the Alabama Ssta- 
tion, of experiments made in curing pork 
without the use of and a study of 
shrinkage which lace uring the 
curing process Pork ¢ mmon 
salt shrank much in during the 
soft period, but subsequently there was a 
greater loss in that cured in brine solu- 
tions, so that there was but little differ- 
ence in the total by the two proces- 
The sides shrank less in weight than 
shoulders and hams, the tw latter 
approximately about the same 
weight. It was also found that pork that 
was cured from hogs fattened on green 
pastures did not shrink any more than 
that from animals fattened on dry feeds. 
Hams which were cured from hogs fat- 
tened or partly fattened on soy bean pas- 
tures plus concentrates shrank on the av- 
erage 32.64, 33.41 and 29.32 per cent in the 
three different lots. When the hogs were 
fed in a dry lot on corn and cottonseed 
mea], the average shrinkage was per 
cent; on dry lot, corn and tankage, 33.13 
per cent; and on corn alone, 30.24 per 
cent. Hams from hogs which were fed 
on peanut pasture all or part of the time 
shrank on an average 20.04, 19.74 and 20.69 
per cent in the three lots, respectively. 
The most favorable temperature of the 
water used for scalding hogs was found 
to be not over 175 degrees Fahrenheit. A 
temperature from 150 to 155 degrees loos- 
ened the hair, but the body of the animal 
must be held in the water more than one 
minute. If temperatures higher than 175 
degrees are used there may be some dan- 
ger of ‘‘setting’’ the hair. It was also 
found that it is not necessary to have 
freezing weather at the time the hogs are 
killed, as in one case the temperature was 
70 degrees in the shade, and the meat 
kept perfectly. 
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Three Billions for Good Roads.—Former 
Senator Bourne, of Oregon, has submitted 
a plan to the joint congressional commit- 
tee of federal aid in the construction of 
post roads, calling for an expenditure of 
$3,000,000,000 for good roads, $1,000,000,000 
being for construction, and $2,000,000,000 
for maintenance. The billion-dollar con- 
struction fund, acccording to this plan, 
would be apportioned among the states 
upon the basis of area, population, as- 
sessed valuation and road mileage. The 
states would be required to deposit in the 
United States treasury fifty-year four per 
cent bonds for the amount due them. The 
government would then loan the states 
the par value thereof for road construc- 
tion, the government raising its fund by 
the sale of fifty-year non-taxable three 
per cent bonds. By crediting each state 
every year with the excess one per cent 
interest paid on the state bonds, and al- 
lowing three per cent interest on the 
amount, compounded annually, a sinking 
fund would be established, it is estimated, 
fre as" which the government ws pay off 
the bonds at the end of fifty yvears, and 
the state would be relieved of the 
ment of the principal on its be 
discussing the merits of his plan, 
Senator Bourne said the other 
are in the United States s 
acres of farms, worth about $ 
There are some 22,000,000 working horses 
and mules on these farms, costing annu- 
ally for feed and keep about $1,760,000,000. 
With good roads will come goer 
of traction for horse power, ith a prob- 
able saving of a billion a vear. If the ex- 
penditure for construction increased the 
value of the farms only per cent, 
the owners would get back immediately in 
property values more than the amount of 
the investment. If the amount expended 
annually for road maintenance reduced the 
cost of hauling 30 per cent, the saving 
would cover the cost of maintenance. In 
my opinion, the adoption of my plan would 
double the total value of farms and reduce 
the cost of road hauling 75 per cent.” 
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BLINDNESS 


O matter how lon 
N has been afflicted” Your horse 
GLEAR-EYE REMEDy 
will cure Moon Blindness (0; bthal 

mia), ey ee Pinkeye, et, 

under a Satisfaction or Mone 
Guarantee. $2 prepaid. Write f foes Bac 
booklet, ‘40 Facts for Horse ae rs.” 
Lakeside Remedy Co.,5408 Calumet Ave., Chisago, {y 





Yes sir, I'll save you $95 to & 
in the first cost alone on the best, most modern, 
most sanitary and closest skimmi ng cream 
separator ever built. When you buy the 


New Galloway Sanitary 


—you pay just one small profit above eg 
actual cost of materials and labor. Why pay 
any dealer $55 to $110 for an inferior Eanes 
chine. Buy direct and save one-half. 


Special 1913 Offer and 
90 Days FREE TRIAL 


test of this machine rier ton your farm 

The new veneers ay aay skims to @ trace, gears 
run in oil--eas : . Sold di 
Backed by $25 B00 ‘bond. 
special 1913 ‘offer that will he Ip you get y r 
partly or entirely without cost in the enc Ww rite today 


WM. GALLOWAY COMPANY 
223 Galloway Station, Waterloo, la. 





Guaranteed Used Automobiles 


Used autos of various makes and styles in fry 

class condition at 25 to 60% less than factory cos: 
The Wilcken Mail Order Motor Agency 

117 North Sherman Drive, Indianapolis, Indian 





DUROC x deaiccidasialodte 


“Always Better” Durors 


SPRING BOARS FOR SALE 


Better than ever. Sired by KMinmg the Col., (o, 
Willetta and Golden Model 11th. One yearling ty 
Col. Willetta. 


COME AND SEE THEM 


C. W. HUFF, Mondamin, low 


Duroc Jersey Herd and Show 
Boars for Sale 


Chief Select Jr. 103747, an 800 lb. 
at local shows 1912. Two fall boars by B 
by Crimson Wonder Again, dam by Golden } 
Some breeding—some boars. One show boar by 
Coionel Chief and out of dam by the champion Model 
Improver. We have decided not _ show ‘ae ate 
For full particulars address €. J. SW - 
Chickasaw Co., Plt Vole nag “ieee 


DUROC-JERSEY FALL BOAR 


reasonable prices. L. L. DEYOUNG, 








FOR SALE, 
also triosu 
Sheldon, lowa 





POLAND-CHINAS. 


A WONDER BLOOD 


Forty head Poland-China fall, winter and epring 
boars that trace back to A Wonder by Mammow 
Wonder. one of the best and biggest sons of A Wo 
der, with 11 inches of bone and bigger bone: one of 
the big sons of Big Bone. These pigs are big 
stretchy fellows with heavy bone; they are the big- 
gest of the big type. Choice spring pigs. orden 
booked for shipment July 1st, $25 to $35; winter and 
fall pigs, ready to ship now, $30 to @40: fin 
pigs a little higher. Guarantee <atieientSon 
MOLLOY & SON, Albion, Marsball Co., lowa 


SOLD OUT 


I want to thank Wallaces’ Farmer readers for thelr 
very liberal support and direct to them to look out 
for my ‘‘ad’’ in Sept. Something good to offer then. 
M. O. WATTS, Fairfield, lows 


POLAND-CHINA BRED GILTS 


at reasonable prices. 


T. B. HAMMER 


401 Walnut St., Des Moines. lows 














TAMWORTHS. 





CEDAR CREST HERD 


TAMWORTH SWINE 


For sale—Two herd boars sired by Hillcres: Per- 
fection 6113d, dam Glenary Lettie 7582. Also haves 
fine lot of Sept. boars—the large. growthy kind 
priced to move quickly. Can give you some «x 
tionally good values in March and April pigs i 

bers suitable to purchaser. A fine lot of Sept. gilt, 
bred for Sept. and (Oct. farrow, from prize-wiuoi 
ancestry. J. B. MACKOY, Farragut. lowa. 





CH sicketos dovds HITES. 


Chester White Pigs 


of either sex of April and May farrow, 140 fron 
to select, heavy bone, large and me! 
breeding. Write your wants. 
Cc. G. HELMING, 


low best | of 


Waukon, Iows 





I. C. and Chester White boars and gilts. bred 
sows. Young stock a specialty. Mated, 00 
Prolific, large kind. FRED RUEBUSH, Scicta, |!!!n0is. 





SHEEP. 





40 yearling and two-year-old 


Shropshire Rams 


for sale at Pike Timber Stock Farm. 


DAVENPORT & MACK, Belmond, iow! 


Large Berkshires 


Selectea boars and sows of all ages forsale. Write 
us your wants. or better still, visit 
MAPLE GROVE FARM 
A. A. KADING, Fenton, Iow4 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


(21) Col 





gireS CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 

ihill Bros., Rockford, Iowa. 
M. Bay, Aledo, IIl. 

-ollows Bros., Maryville, Mo. 

i, well Rees & Sons, Pilger, Neb. 
er Bros., Homestead, Iowa, 
\Whitsitt Bros., Preemption, IIl. 
r se M. Vader, Churdan, Iowa. 
“'SHORT-HORNS AND POLANDS. 





















ae | Stewart, Ainsworth, Iowa. 
a ANGUS? 
yay 27—-P. J. Donohoe, Holbrook, Iowa, 
; HEREFORDS. 








nk Ginsbach, Dell Rapids, S. 


POLAND CHINAS. 


oct. 21—Fra 
Dak. 
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T. Molloy, Albion, Iowa. 





rank Ginsbach, Dell Rapids, 
DUROC JERSEYS. 
Frank Ginsbach, Dell Rapids, 






* CHESTER WHITES. 
Oct. 4—M. W. Young, Ankeny, Iowa. 











Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tiane advertisements already running must have 
potice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
jster than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
iene in order to be sure of same being made. The 
spore also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
{acation or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
the electrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
qnbe made after pages are madeup. New advertise- 
ments, however, Can usually be inserted if received 
late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. ; 


CAHILL BROS.’ SHORT-HORNS. 

e mighty good things await those 
contemplating Messrs. Cahill Bros.’ Short- 
sale, Which will take place June 4th, 
eir farm, near Cartersville, Iowa. 
is Messrs. Cahill’s fourth annual 
4 thus far each sale offering has 
shown an improvement over the one pre- 






















ceding. These gentlemen are breed im- 
provers They look upon the breeding 
ef short-horns from a broad vision. The 





soil fertility holds a 






























ma nce of 
pr t place in their business plans. 
SI s and silos have },roven most 
gal tory in accomplishing the above 
results. We might add that these gen- 
tlemen operate the greater part of the 
1440 acres which they own in the above 
m Their aim is to breed good cat- 
t it so happens that they are most- 
ly § . The practical man looking for 
pra cattle will find it to his interest 
to attend this sale. One of the many 
Pplums is Hallwood Bessie, by Choice 
Goods Model. The immediate ancestors 
on |} naternal side for eight genera- 
tior bred by W. S. Marr. A num- 
ber of others are out of imported dams 
and by well-known, meritorious _ sires. 
There is an especially attractive line of 
yo heifers by their herd bulls, just 
( into their usefulness. They are 
da rs of cows which in many in- 
s es were the tops of the sales where 
Messrs. Cahill made purchases. These 
he s are the right sort for foundation 
sto The bull offering is also to be 
con nded, and the number, fourteen, is 
as to warrant attracting attention. 
Nearly all are Scotch, and many are of 
the popular roan which indicates good 
doers There is good reason for those 
wanting a herd bull to attend this sale. 
Tl alogue shows a splendid line of 
and we feel sure those who 





ie sale will be well pleased with 
ering. The sale is next Wednesday. 
ing to Mason City the evening be- 





e sale, good accommodations will 
nd, and the train leaves for Car- 
at 10 o'clock a. m. Read the 


nouncement in this issue, and ask 

rt catalogue. 

REES & SONS’ SALE AT SOUTH 
OMAHA, JUNE 11TH. 

Our readers are again reminded of the 

important Short-horn cattle sale, to be 

held at South Omaha, Neb., Wednesday, 


June 11th, by Howell Rees & Sons, the 
well-known Short-horn breeders and ex- 
hibitors of Pilger, Neb. It is their sec- 

annual sale, and by odds the most 






le offering they have yet catalogued 
ic sale. As told in these columns 
week, a number of show animals are 
led, and a valuable lot of cows and 
bred to show bulls. They include 
ber of splendid young Scotch bulls 
of their own breeding, and to these are 
added several good ones from the herd 
of R. E. Baldwin, Osceola ,lowa, who also 
l several good Scotch females. 
tees are not only including some 
best of their own breeding, and 

y have bred state fair champions, but 
they are also including some of the best 
that they have bought, and they have 
en among the most liberal buyers of 
igh-class Short-horns. Their progress in 
e business has been rapid, especially 
they bought the old champion, Imp. 
i Goods, at the Tebo Lawn disper- 
sale, for $5,500. The bull, however, 
has done the most for Messrs. Rees, 
has sired most of their prize winners, 
jing their grand champion heifer, 
2t Goods, is Ruberta’s Goods, a cham- 
nh winner, out of the grand champion, 
rta, by the grand champion, St. Val- 
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entine, and sired by Golden Goods, a 
champion son of Choice Goods, while the 
fam of Golden Goods was the grand 
Ciampion cow, Golden Abbotsburn, by the 
the grand champion, Young Abbotsburn, 
Biving Ruberta’s Goods an ancestry of 
te ated grand champions. To cross 
ie Ruberta Goods heifers, Messrs. Rees 
‘Nave the show bull, Whitehall Rosedale, 
4 <..00-pound son of the champion Avon- 
. The cows and heifers in this sale 
are mostly bred to these two superior 
5 h bulls, and quite a number have 
faives at foot. The first animal catalogued 
= ‘scent Goods, mentioned last week 
4S the voung show bull that headed their 
s herd last year. He is a pure white, 
ve smooth, and with quality and finish 





to spare. His sire is Ruberta’s Goods, and 


his dam is Imp. Crescent 8th, by Prince 
of Fashion. Lot 2 is Secret Goods, re- 
garded as one of the best bull calves Ru- 
berta’s Goods ever sired. He is a roan, 
of the Cruickshank Secret family, and 
will be a year old in June. A full sister to 
this bull is one of the attractions among 


the heifers in the sale, and she is bred to 








Whitehall Rosedale. Lot 3 is Y 

Goods 2d, a red, calved May 21, 1912, anc 
belonging to the Cruickshank Lavender 
family. His sire is Ruberta’s Goods, and 





his dam is Lavender Lady 2d, for which 
Messrs. Rees paid $700. Her sire is Choice 
Goods, which makes Lavepder Goods 2d a 


line bred Choice Goods bull. ot 4 is & 
good son of The Callant, and his dam is 
Imp. Rose of Tyne. He is a white bull 
of compact, smooth type. The next one 
catalogued is Orange Sultan, a red, sired 
by Victor Sultan, and out of an Orange 
Blossom dam. The catalogue gives the 


descriptions of others in the offering, and 
will gladly be sent to those who will write 
for it, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer when 
writing. See announcement eisewhere in 
this issue, and keep the sale in mind asa 
good one to patronize. 


PERCHERONS AND ONE BELGIAN AT 
AUCTION. 


Remember the dispersion sale of Per- 
cherons to be held by Mr. J. H. McMillen, 
at Mabel, Minn., June 4th. It is hardly 
possible to obtain more attractive breed- 
ing than is to be found here. The Wal- 
laces’ Farmer representative, after visit- 
ing the stud, feels justified in saying that 
the sale offers much to encourage the 
man wanting to get a start in the busi- 
ness of the right sort, and at a price 
that in all probability will be conserva- 
tive. Some big imported mares are sell- 
ing just in their prime, and that have 
proven regular breeders. Several young 
mares just coming into their usefulness, 
that give promise of developing into high- 
class brood mares. Lula, Lottie, Lena and 
Lura are all daughters of Lura 16900, the 


Dunham mare that weighed over 1,900 
pounds, a nd a line-bred Brilliant, three 
being by imported 3aladin, and one 


by Imp. Instrument. Six are the get of 
Imp. Instrument, a 2,200-pound horse; five 
are by Imp. Baladin; two imported mares 


by Gladiateur; one imported mare by 
Bayard; an imported mare and an im- 
ported stallion are by Telemaque. The 
latter is a real soggy, low-down, big- 
boned colt, and very smooth. A number 
of the mares are bred to him. The iron 
gray Colonel is a three-year-old of rare 


promise. He is the making of one of the 
big ones, and is the right going kind. 
Those in a position to wait a year or so 


will find some attractions in the three 
twelve months stallions No. 1 of the 
catalogue is a show filly just two years 


old. In color all are blacks and grays. 
The Belgian stallion offered is a distinct 
credit to the draft horse family. He is a 
big, stylish horse with few if any faults. 

y of admirers in any 
yrse is going to go at 
All old enough are broke 
to work, and they will be sold in rather 
thin condition. The final announcement 
appears with this issue. 


OWENS BROS. SELL SEVENTY-FIVE 
SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS, JUNE 12. 


The big seventy-five 
Scotch Short-horns to 
Bros., of Homestead, 
June 12th, will afford 
unusual opportunity to 
Seotch Short-horns from one of lowa’s 
oldest and best known herds. For over a 
third ot a century the Owens herd has 
been maintained on the same farms, by 
father and sons. The father, Mr. R. E. 
Owens, has practically retired, and his 
two sons, Hugh and Evan, have contin- 
ued the business on the old homestead. 
Their offering for June 12th is unusually 
large for a one day’s sale, and the cata- 
logue shows it strongly Cruickshank bred 
—a few sample pedigrees being shown in 
the announcement elsewhere in this issue. 
Eighteen are bulls, most of them short 
yearlings, but including several older that 
are worthy of special mention. One of 
these is Courtier’s Crown, a three-year- 
old, of their own breeding, and who was 
considered good enough to retain in the 
herd for their own use. He is a red of 
the thick, low-down type, weighing about 
2,200 pounds, and belongs to the popular 
Cruickshank Queen of Beauty family, a 
family to which Owens Bros. owe much 
of their success in the Short-horn busi- 
ness. The sire of Courtier’s Crown, as 
shown in the announcement, is Courtier 
5th, a Cruickshank Flora bull, used by 
Owens Bros. with success for several 
years. Most of the young things in the 
sale are sired by Courtier 5th and Scot- 
tish Victor, the latter a Cruickshank Vic- 
toria, of the thick, short-legged type, like 
his sire, Nonpareil Prince, a show son of 
the champion, Nonpareil King. His calves 
are of this same typical Scotch type, 
which is the type that Owens Bros. have 
been breeding for many years. The herd 
bulls they have been using have been of 
the best Scotch or Cruickshank breeding, 
and as nearly all of them have been 
reds, the herd is largely a red herd, but 
their present herd bulls include two most 
excellent roans, one the Bellows bred 
bull, Sultan Goods, combining the blood 
of Whitehall Sultan and Choice Goods. 
The other is Cumberland Dictator, who 
combines the blood of Whitehall Sultan 
and Cumberland’s Last. These bulls are 
both of the best type and breeding, as 
illustrated in the catalogue, and it will 
be worth while getting cows and heifers 
bred to them. Some twenty have calves 
at foot now, and most of these are re- 
bred. It is an attractive offering for 
buyers in usefulness, breeding and indi- 
vidual merit. The announcement and 
catalogue gives other particulars of in- 
terest. Write for the catalogue, men- 
tioning Wallaces’ Farmer, and keep the 
sale in mind. It is the third important 
sale of the week, beginning with Bel- 
lows Bros. on Tuesday. Owens Bros. 
have arranged with the Rock Island rail- 
road to have the fast trains, No. 17 from 
the east, and No. 8 from the west, to 
stop on sale day. See announcement else- 
where in this issue, 











eompany. 
the high dollar. 


head offering of 
be sold by Owens 
Iowa, Thursday, 
our readers an 
select high-class 





SHORT-HORN 


WHITSITT BROS.’ 
SALE. 

This well-known firm will hold its 25th 
annual sale at Prairie Heart Farm, Pre- 
emption, Ill., on Friday, June 13th. For 
this forthcoming event they have made 


special effort to list only cattle that wil 
meet with approval. The entire offer- 
ing is under four years in ages, except 
one. A number of the heifers sell with 
calves at foot, and re-bred to one of the 
herd bul's. King Nonpareil is one of 
these—a young bull of great promise; has 


always looked good from calf-hood, and is 






at tl present time full of quality in 
sty form. As a yearling, he topped 
the sale of J. A. Countryman & Son, and 





he was conceded this position by all good 
judges. His sire was Lancaster 253005, a 
valuable sire belonging to a large tribe 
of prize winners. The many good young 
calves by him in the sale is all the evi- 
dence needed to establish his worth. 
Eastern Spur, the other bull in service,, 
was sired by Golden Prince 4th, by Baron 


Gloster, and descends from Imp. Acan- 
thus, by Barmpton. Buyers will find 18 
head of good young bulls ineluded, rang- 
ing in ages from one to two years, with 
some weighing close to 1,600 pounds on 
sale day. They are the smooth, thick, 
meaty kind, that will sire good cattle, 


and our readers should keep this sale in 
mind, if they need a good herd bull. All 
lots are sold with a good guarantee if 
given proper care. An inspection of the 
catalogue will show that they are listing 
a lot of well bred cattle that descend 
from the best tribes of the breed, and 
buyers will find them in good condition. 
Write for the catalogue, and mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 


SUNNY SLOPE FARM SHORT-HORN 
SALE. 


The first annual sale of Short-horn cat- 
tle from this good herd will be held at 
Aledo, Mercer county, Illinois, on Wednes- 
day, June 4th. The owner, Mr. J. M. Bay, 
has been careful in his selections for this 
consignment, to include only such cattle 
as will satisfy buyers who are seeking 
the best specimens of the breed. In ad- 
dition to a splendid lot of young bulls 
that contain show prospects and herd- 
heading sires, Mr. Bay lists a choice lot 
of Seotch and Scotch topped females that 
are qualified for foundation stock. Among 
the lot are found Acanthus, Rosemary, 
Primrose, Luster, Miss Ramsden, Craib- 
stone Beauty and the best of Scotch- 
topped families. It is but just to Mr. Bay 
to aad that he is listing a number of the 
best specimens from his herd in order to 


make the offering valuable and attract- 
ive. At the head of the list is found the 
show cow Primrose Fair, sired by Fair 


Sultan, that was one of the good sons of 
Whitehall Sultan. Her dam was the im- 
ported Primrose 7th, by the Duthie bred 
bull, Abbotsford 2d. She is also a very 
reliable producer, as her produce in the 
herd will show, Buyers wili find a valu- 
able lot of yearling and two-year-old 
heifers that have merit and breeding for 


the most particular buyers. And, re- 
member, this sale is the place to secure 
a good herd bull. In the catalogue are 


several cuts made from photographs that 
will give a good idea of the character of 
the lots listed. If you are interested or 
in the market for good Short-horns, send 
for the catalogue and mention this paper. 


SUPERIOR SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS IN 
THE BELLOWS SALE, JUNE 10TH. 
The great offering of Scotch Short-horns 

which Bellows Bros., of Maryville, Mo., 

will se!l in their annual sale, June 10th, 
includes a grand collection of Scotch fe- 
males, as well as the superb offering of 

Scotch bulls specially mentioned last week 

in these columns. The females are the 

sort that produce these superior bulls, and 
as they are sired by the best of Scotch 
bulls, and are bred to show buils that are 


siring show calves, those who patronize 
the Bellows sale are certain of making 
good investments, for they get intrinsic 


value—individual merit by inheritance— 
and can count on a calf from the cow or 
heifer they buy that will pay the bill, 
and especially as there is a strong demand 


for good Short-horns, and an upward 
trend in the market. Anyone who visits 
the Bellows herds becomes enthusiastic 
for good cattle, and for the successful 


work accomplished by the Bellows family 
for Short-horn cattle the past third of a 
century. It is a great work, and well 
worthy the recognition of their fellow 
Short-horn breeders and cattlemen every- 
where. The female offering they will sell 


June 10th comprises some of the best 
breeding matrons in the herd, and some 
of the choicest heifers. They represent 


families that have been tried for many 
years and proven successful. To make 
individual mention of all the attractions 
in the offering would require too much 
space, besides being umnecessary, as the 
footnotes in the catalogue give reliable 
particulars. However, the writer, who 
has so often visited the Bellows farms, 
would emphasize the fact that these good 
cows and heifers are bred to the best of 
sires—show bulls that are siring show 
calves; that some twenty of the females 
now have calves at foot, and mostly re- 
bred; and that they have listed such at- 
tractions as Sweetheart 2d, of the same 
breeding as their grand champion, Dia- 
mond Goods, both being by Good Choice, 
and the dam of Sweetheart being the 
grand-dam of Diamond Goods. She has 
a heifer calf at foot sired by Hampton's 
Successor, and is re-bred to Sultan Su- 
preme, the young show bull combining the 
blood of the champions, Whitehall Sultan 
and Avondale. Among other attractions 
sired by Good Choice are Choice Vic- 
toria, calved January, 1910, and out of a 
daughter of Imp. Victoria Mary, bred by 
J. D. Willis. She has a heifer calf at foot 
by Sultan Choice, and is re-bred to Secret 
Sultan. Lovely of Parkdale, Lot 31, rep- 
resents a successful cross of Good Choice 
with a Hampton’s Best dam, and on a 
Cruickshank Lovely foundation. She is 
bred to Diamond Goods, and is due in 
September. They have also listei a few 
daughters of Diamond Goods wu.th look- 
ing after, and a splendid lot of Jaughters 
of their former herd bulls, Best of Goods 
and Missie’s Sultan, aiso a few by Hamp- 
ton’s Best, sire of their first prize calf 





herd several years ago, and of the show 
bull, Hampton's Modei, who was sold for 


over $5,900 to go to South America. Then 
there are some choice ones by other noted 
sires, among them being Sinissippi Vic- 
toria, one of the best daughters of Imp. 
ted Knight, and she has a red bull caif 
sired by Diamond Goods. Parkdale Vic- 
toria and Beatrice are illustrated in the 


announcement this week. The former is 
one of the best daughters of Best of Goods 
and belongs to the fifty-first branch of the 
Victorias, her dam being the good daugh- 
ter of Imp. Red Knight referred to above. 
She has a heifer calf at foot by Diamond 
Good and is rebred. Beatrice is a daugh- 
ter of Banker’s Victor, out of Imp. Strow- 


an Buttercup 2list. She is of the dual 
purpose type, and with her white heifer 
calf by Superb Goods, are a great pair. 


Rain Drop, Lot 41, is a two-year-old 
daughter of the many times champion, 
Ringmaster, and is bred to the champion 
Diamond Goods, which will undoubtedly 
produce a calf that will more than pay 
the cost of the dam. Mint Drop 15th is 
one of those with promising herd header 
bull calves, by Diamond Goods, and is 
worth going after, as she is a valuable 
Scotch cow. See this week’s announce- 
ment, and write today for the sale cata- 
logue, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. [Lo 
not forget the Bellows bull offering, which 
is the best the writer has seen. 


A SIMPLE PRINCIPLE OF THRESHING 
GRAIN. 


The principle of threshing grain in the 
Red River Special of the Nichols & Shep- 
ard Co., Battle Creek, Mich., is exactly 
the same as the old style way of tossing 
the straw in the air and allowing the 
grain to fall out. When the grain is fed 
through the cylinder, it is met by the 
beater, and from the beater it goes to a 
series of shakers, which toss this straw 
up and down, just as you would toss it 
with a pitchfork, and by the time the 
straw reaches the last shaker, there is 
little or no grain to be obtained there- 
from. The illustration in the advertise- 
ment of the Nichols & Shepard Co., on 
page 888, shows the system of separation 
in use on the Nichols & Shepard thresh- 
ers, and they will be glad to send you 
the very interesting literature they have 
issued, going more into detail with re- 
-gard to the principle of separation on 
which their machine works, and which 
they point out is different from any other 





threshing machine. They call attention 
to the fact that the Red River Special 
does thoroughly satisfactory work, no 
matter whether the grain threshed is 
wheat, oats, rye, barley, flax, peas, rice, 
alfalfa, timothy or other grain or seed, 
For the convenience of their customers, 
they have branch houses at convenient 
locations. For example, there is a branch 
house at Des Moines; another at Kansas 
City, and the other cities mentioned in 
their advertisement on page 8X They 
will deem it a favor if our readers will 
look up this adverti:ement and write for 
the interesting literature with regard 
to the Red River Special threshers which 
they have issued. Red River Special 
threshers are sold through dealers all 


over the grain territory, and they will be 
giad to give you the name of your near- 
est dealer, so that you can see the ma- 
chine itself. 


WHY GOODRICH TIRES ARE SATIS- 
FACTORY. 


Automobile tires which have built up a 


splendid reputation for long service, with 
the minimum of trouble, are Goodrich 
tires, made by the B. F. Godrich Co., of 
Akron, Ohio. They tell why Goodrich tires 
have given such satisfactory service in 
their special advertisement on page 887, 
pointing out that the secret is in the 
Goodrich unit moulding. All tl layers 
of fabric and pure rubber, side strips, 


bead, and thick, tough tread are literally 
molded into one integral piece in a single 
vulcanization. It has been the practice 
of the Goodrich Co. in making Goodrich 
tires for sixteen years. Every part of the 
tire is so blended with all the rest that 
the tire wears as a unit, and the tread 
being of the tire and not on it, eliminates 
peeling or stripping. The B. F. Goodrich 


Co. have issued some very interesting 
literature describing their process o 
manufacture, and they will be glad to 


send it to any reader of Wallaces’ Farmer 
on request. If agreeable, they would be 
glad to have you mention the size tires 
you use when writing them. They will 
also deem it a favor if you will read their 
advertisement on page 8387. 


GUARANTEED FARM 
The Rowe Mfg. Co., of 465 Adams St., 
Galesburg, Ill., call attention to their of- 
fer on ‘‘Can’t Sag’’ gates, and their five- 
year guarantee thereof, in a special ad- 
vertisement on page 898. They would like 
to correspond with all readers of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer wanting to buy gates, eith- 
er complete, or the steels from which to 
make them. Their catalogue shows the 
complete gates, and the steels, and gives 
prices which are very reasonable. Re- 
quests to Alvin V. Rowe, president of the 
Rowe Mfg. Co., Galesburg, IIl., wiil bring 
catalogue and full particulars. 


GATES. 





Eight Aberdeen Angus bulls, about one 
year cld, are advertised by W. B. Seeley, 
of Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, in this issue, and 
Mr. Seeley advises us that he will quote 
special prices on these bulis for a quick 
sale, as he expects to be away from home 
starting the latter part of the month, 
and he offers special inducements to quick 
buyers. He will be glad to have our 
readers visit the farm and look over the 
bulls personally; in fact, he would much 


prefer to sell them in that way, but if 
you can not come and look them over, 
he will be pleased to send you the little 


circular, showing the breeding of the 
bulls, and answer any questions you may 
desire to ask. The bulls will be found at 
Springdale Stock Farm, which adjoins Mt 


Pleasant, Iowa, located on the main line 
of the C., B. & Q. railway, twenty-five 
miles west of Burlington 








One two-year-old. 
For particulars 
Nebraska 


HOLSTEIN BULL FOR SAL 


dress CHAS. W. LEWIS, Orleans 
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DISPERSION SALE 


OF IMPORTED AND HOME-BRED 


PERCHERONS 


FRANCE and M. W. DUNHAM 


furnished me with the foundation stock with which to found 
my Percheron stud a number of years ago, and itis a part of 
these and their descendants that I am selling at 


Mabel, Fillmore Co., Minn., 
Wednesday, June 4, 1913 


Am including 16 
Percherons—6 stal- 
lions and 10 mares 
—— 1 very classy 

-year-old black 
iponted Belgian 
stallion. Four are 
imported mares—3 
to 7 years old—two 
selling with foals at 
side. Three extra 
choice, drafty, big 
boned yearling stal- 


















































lions, two 3-year- 
olds and a 4-year- 
old. The 3-year 


olds are outstand- 
ing in quality and 








and most of the 


—— 
————_——— 


of good size. One was imported in dam 
mares are bred to him. We work everything old enough, 
both stallions and mares. For this reason they will be thin in 


flesh. vill please buyers and will prove money- 


Ask forit. Address 


I know they 
makers. More particulars in the catalog. 


J. H. McMILLEN, Mabel, Fillmore Co., Minn. 


P. McGUIRE, H. NUPSON and F. SELMAN 


SALE IN TOWN 


BELGIAN EMPORIUM OF AMERICA 
150 Head Stallions Mares and Colts f 


PERCHERONS 


1912. Another large importation arrived March 
largest collection of Belgian draft horses to be 
found anywhere in America. The supply on hand never allowed to run low. 
You will at all times find a large and choice selection from which to choose. 
You will be delighted at the Belgian horse show to which you will be treated 
when here. I can satisfy you in price—I can satisfy you in quality—bays, 
browns, blacks, and roans. Get on the train, come to Cedar Rapids or 
lowa City, then ’phone me to meet you at the Electric Car Line; car every 
hour from Cedar Rapids and from Iowa City. Catalogue ready. 


HENRY LEFEBURE, FAIRFAX, IOWA 


Galbraith’s Clydesdales 
Are as Familiar as a Household Word 


Present stock unsurpassed by any compet- 
itors for quality, action, size, substance, 
style or fashio ing 


PRICES VERY MODERATE 


ALEX. GALBRAITH & SON 


DE KALB, ILLINOIS 





Auctioneers: 


















































Sixty head imported Oct., 
1913, making this the best and 


sorreis 











mabie breed 





By far the oldest and largest Clydesdale 
im} ters in the United States, and the only 
fir n the west owning an International 














Three Good Percheron Stallions for Sale 


Coming 3 Years Old, $700 to $1,000 
2 


These are the ton to 
4000 ]bs Priced to sell. 


Two pair of mares, one team weight 
but wire us when to meet you. 


WM. A. HALE, Anamosa, lowa 





3) Miles North of Town 
Bell Phone 333,222 























Holbert Horse Importing Co, 


Big, Heavy Boned, Imp. Stallions 





























Percherons, Belgians, 
Shires, German Coach 
and Hackneys 


We have at any time of the year more big ton, 
high class Percheron and Belgian stallions thay 








any other firm in the United States. We hever 
sell out. 
ee ——— 

















THAVE SOLD 146 HEAD OF STALLIONS, MARES AND JACKS 50 hiv< 204 uo 
s0n closes, and am so anxious Lo dispose of this stock (which consists altogether of freshly imported gto Pe 
that I am going to offer the greatest bargains in stallions, mares and jacks that have ever been Offered by 
any importer, hoping I may close out the whole number before the 15th of May. Any party who nee 
stallion, jack or full-blooded mares cannot afford to miss this opportunity to buy cheap. I have one | 
importation which arrived February 20tb, only part of which is sold. Also have another importation whi a 
will arrive on the %tb of April, and all must be sold. I shall sell at customers’ prices, 

Come to Cedar Rapids Jack Farm at once for greatest bargains ever offered in breeding stocy. 


W.L. DeCLOW, “Cedar Rapids Jack and Stallion Importing Farm, Cedar Rapids, low 
ONE OF Tq 


a E |_D F ROS. PERCHERONS woe 


BELGIANS 
Importers and Breeders of LARGES) 


SHIRES 
ImMPO 
German Coach Horses _— 
Offer imported and Home Bred Stallions for Sale 


These are large horses with wonderful! style and 
action. They have won at leading shows and are de- 
cendants of prize winners. We can sell you a well 
broken, tried breeder at a reasonable price 

We also offer t=wo roan Scotch Short-horn 
bulls, 16 and 30 months old. One a Spicy by Archer 
202740, the other a Queen Bess by Supreme Goods. 
Both bave been used ifn herd. 


HELD BROS., Hinton, Plymouth County, lowa 


PERCHERON 


STALLIONS AND MARES 


three and four- 





dia 
lat ree 












i Our 
ry horses are * 
? big, smooth 
flat-boned fel- 
lows, with great quality style 
and conformation. Wil! please 
the most critical. Prices rea. 
sonable. Satisfaction guaran. 














Am offering an extra fine lot of two 








year-old stallions the large drafty Kind, with large teed. Letters from hundreds of 
on Nene. ae pene 3 waco good mares in foal. satisfied customers and big illu» 

ill be pri I le money. trated catalog mailed free. 
E.D. SEAMANS, R.1, Salem, lowa 





Watson, Woods Bros. & Kelly Co, 


80% 23 LINCOLN, wes, 


MAMMOTH 












PARAMOUNT STOCK FARM 


Breeds and Imports 


Percherons, Belgians, Shires 



















My two-year-olds are weighing 1850 to 2000 lbs.: 3- 
year olds and over, 1 250 lbs. They are ae JACKS 
lass and sou d. I am making prices that se! 
heed to select from te your wants. Send l0ci 4 witb more size tha 
stamps for large picture of the horse parade. usual. Come and 
Experienced groom wanted. see them and get ay 
WM. CROWNOVER, Hudson, Iowa Prices. Address, 


mentioning Wal 

Farmer. 

W. L. DeCLOW 
CEDAR RAPIDS, !0WA 


Percheron and Belgian Stallions and Mare 


selected and imported under my personal super 
vision. Each a splendid ey and extremely jow 
priced. Callorwrite. V HARMS, Fairbury,1 


PERCHERON 


to s%™ each. H. 


The Handy 
Stallion Service Record 











Imported Belgians 
and Percherons 


Just arrived from Belgium and France with new 
importation of Belgian and Percheron stallions,which 
I would like for you to inspect before buying else- 
where. Barnintown. Address 
Cc. 8. BABCOCK, Walford, Iowa 


PERCHERONS 


Eleven home-grown 3-year- 





Imported and home breé 
stallions and mares. hong — 
REDENIUS., Rushmore, Mir 














Stallions, exact weight 1540 
to 2090 lbs. Bone to spare. Every stallion owner needs the **Handy” 
May 28th these and young- Record. Contains blanks for 100 mares: fully 
sters forsale. The biggest indexed, and the most convenient record ever 
Percherons pay you best. published for horsemen. Printed on tough line 
Drop a card for deiails. paper, durably bound in cloth covers 
FR CHANDL R the pocket. Price 75c each. postpaid. Ad 
ED E all orders to WALLACES’ FARMER, 











ee CHARITON, IOWA Des Moines, lowa. 











acamdlacincieteninpkeenensse~ 


Pure Bred Live Stock and Real Estate Auctionee 


We solicit your patronage. 


LEON A. eascthoconn 





Reasonable terms. 


IRWIN, IOWA 











sone garde vay nnnnsiogs iL earn Auctioneering 
all kinds of property, and students earns see set a 
text books free, written by instructors. su can b “ome independent with no capital 

W. B. CARPENTER, Pres., ested. W: ri oday for catalog of the World's 

14th and Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo | G reatest Scho 1 f Auctioneering. 
H.S. DUNCAN, CLEARFIELD, IOWA | | jones NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING 
Fine Stock Auctioneer. Ajso instructor in | CAREY MM. JONES. Pres 
Missouri Auction School, largest and best in the : shag mie ee 
world. Write today for free catalog or sale dates 2894 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 














J. L. MciILRATH 


GRINNELL, IOWA 


Live Stock Auctioneer 


and breeder of registered horses, ¢attle and hogs. 
Old customers are securing dates 6 mos. and a year 
ahead. Write me when thinking of holding a sale. 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


Experience in breeding, feeding, showing and sell- 
ing. Write for terms and dates 


GEO. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, When writing to advertisers kiudly 


. 5 a coveias oe | ee ° 
Please mention this paper when writing. | ™ention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


J.R. THOMPSON 


MERRILL, IOWA 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER — 
JOHN D. SNYDER 


HUTCHINSON, KAS. 


Live Stock Auctioneer 


All Breeds Cattle and Draft Horse Sales Bepec’4!'F 














lowa 

















